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THE CHINESE TREATY. 


THE British and French negotiators have 
made peace at Pekin with the Mantchoos, 
after the Emperor had abandoned his 
alace in the exterior circle of the metro- 
polis, and had fled to Tartary. He was 
represented by his younger brother, the 
Prince of Kung, who appears to have 
superseded the Prince of I and the Prince 
of Sang-ko-lin-sin in the Imperial coun- 
cils. The Prince of Kung avows himself 
a man of peace, and expresses his hope, 
now that he has taken the management 
of foreign affairs into his own hands, of 
maintaining a friendly intercourse with 
the external nations. A cunning man is 
this Prince of Kung, and he has entirely 
overreached our diplomatists, who appear 
to have felt a pleasure in being cheated. 
The Earl of Elgin is necessarily under the 
guidance andnursing of Parkes and Wade, 
the two interpreters, whose intercourse 
with the Mandarins has alienated them 
from more deserving classes of the Chinese 
people. The earl’s brother, Mr. Bruce, 
who was our ambassador to, or represen- 
tative in, China, has also taken high and 
rude ground against the Tai-ping rebels 
in that country, and while we were 
engaged in hostilities with the Chinese 
Emperor of the north, has acted as the 
best friend of that Tartar. The new 
treaty must be read with the light thrown 
upon it by the separate French treaty of 
Baron de Gros. Without that interpre- 
tation we could never see the drift of the 
clause to authorise the emigration of 
Chinese coolies to the British colonies. 








They come without any treaty in sur- 
prising numbers; and in Australia the 
colonists believe that they have too many 
of them. Already they are flowing into 
the British gold colony on the American 
coast of the Pacific, and as they have 
learned to appreciate the difference be- 
tween the Boston men and the Britishers, 
they will prefer, without any provision by 
treaty, sethames subjects of Queen Vic- 
toria rather than of the American Pre- 
sident. Singapore attracts Chinese 
labourers in great numbers, and they 
appear to be an industrious class of men, 
who favoured the settlers with their ser- 
vices, without any treaty, in exchange for 
wages. We had no necessity for any 
clause of this description, but it was in- 
tended to supply a French want. The 
French planters do not make good masters 
in their sugar isles, and have adopted 
every imaginable scheme to procure men 
for them, quarrelling with the Portuguese 
respecting cans, negotiating with the 
British Government for Hindoo coolies, 
now treating with the Tartar emperor for 
a few thousand able-bodied men from his 
many millions; and to avert suspicion, 
our representative is induced to put a 
similar permission clause for emigration 
into our treaty. 

The clause might have been useful if it 
had induced the Chinese emi to 
take their wives and families with them : 
but they prefer to travel without incum- 
brance, entirely from a pone or senti- 
mental motive. The wanes man in 
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China desires to be buried in his flowery 
land, and he is never an emigrant in the 
natural sense of the word. He never 

out with the intention to return no 


more to the land that gave him birth, and 
the scene of the miseries of his youth. 
Yankee shipowners make freight of corpses 
now between California and China; and 
when these people pay for conveying the 
dead bodies of their relatives over the 
Pacific, that their dust may repose in 
the ancestral tombs, they are not likely to 
travel with their wives. Asin Britain, so 
in China; strong-boned and __strong- 
minded females are willing to leave home 
with their friends; but Chinese women 
usually prefer to starve upon their own 
productive mud. In course of time this 
disposition may be changed, as it has been 
improved in Britain ; but for a generation 
or two the Chinese labourer will leave 
home to make money, and return. 

Gross imposition has been practised 
upon many of the coolies, and an idea has 
got into the Chinese mind, that labourers 
are kidnapped and carried over the seas 
into slavery. Mutinies have occurred on 
the emigrant ships during their passage. 
Even British vessels engaged in the trade 
have an average loss of ten per cent. in 
the lives of their passengers on the voyage 
from China to Cuba. Other vessels may 
have a larger decrement of life. Riots 
occur on shore from the reports and 
rumours respecting this business. Mis- 
sionaries have been occasionally attacked 
upon the wh i that they had an 
agency for kidnapping. It is an un- 

pular trade; yet there is no difficulty 
in pets Chinese emigrants for Aus- 
tralia or for Singapore; and we have 
already mentioned that the Chinese find 
their way to California in great numbers, 
while they are established in some strength 
in British Columbia, on Fraser’s River. 

The introduction of this clause into our 
treaty connects us with a business that 
may lead to quarrels and strife. The 
French needed and the British did not 
require it; but as the French fox is short 
of his tail, he has persuaded his ally to 
crop himself into this shape. 

Mr. Ferrand asserts the existence of 
evidence, or suspicion, or something, in 
Paris, to show that Mr. Cobden is engaged 
in Algeria on a scheme for growing cotton | 
there by Chinese labourers, who are to be | 
engaged for twenty years certain, or who | 





THE EMIGRATION CLAUSE. 





are really to be slaves for life; for which 
he expects Manchester money. Mr. Fer- 
rand is Mr. Cobden’s mortal foe, and his 
accusations are to be received with an eye 
to that fact. The enmity is political: 

ersonally the two extremes of English 
life might meet cordially. This Algerine 
affair, if it exists, will come to nothing bet- 
ter than M. Lessep’s canal ; and very little 
British money will be invested for shares 
in any new form of cotton-slavery. 

The Earl of Elgin has obtained for the 
British flag, as his companion obtained for 
the French flag, the right of navigation in 
the inland waters. ‘The French, as usual, 
want reasons for intermeddling in‘ China. 
They have ambitious views of oriental 
colonisation and conquests from the Nile 
to the Yellow River, and they send their 
priests to _pave the way ; but the Christian 
revolutionists of China refuse the priests, 
unless without their images, pictures, and 
statues; and so the French oppose this 
party. They attacked one section of them 
in 1854, at Shanghai, and again in 1860; 
and they will use the right of navigation in 
the rivers to destroy the Tai-pingites 
and help the Tartars. The Earl of Elgin 
has been overreached by his French friend 
in every clause of the treaty; and both 
have been completely cheated by the Rus- 
sian diplomatist who watched them in and 
out of Pekin. 

One clause seems tothe British a trifling 
addition to the colony of Hong-kong, and 
also points out the costliest piece of earth 
in the world. It is that slip which forms 
our latest addition of territory. The 
French Government have adopted an- 
other mode of planting their foot in China, 
by stipulating for the right to erect cathe- 
drals or churehes in all the towns, with 
protection to their priests and their wor- 
ship. They will thus, at any moment, 
secure a quarrel; and as the churches, 
with the ground oceupied by the esta- 
blishments, will be the property of the 
French Government, the seeds of perper 
tual intervention are sown, This is @ 
different arrangement from the toleration 
of Christian missions secured in the treaty 
of Tien-tsin, and will be used for different 

urposes ; but it is not included in the 
ritish treaty, and certainly our Goyern- 
ment is not inclined to build churches im 
foreign countries, 

Our treaty gives a right of residence 
to British subjects in any part of the 
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THE INDEMNITY. 


country, and to the British ambassador at | 


Pekin. Mr. Bruce, a brother of the elder 
negotiator, who has made all these recent 

arrels, und who caused our attack on 

ai-ping-wang’s forces in August last, is 
retained as our representative. He is an 
enemy of the new party, and we look for 
a brilliant career of interventions in favour 
of the heathen, unless he has received 
from home some new instructions on the 
subject. 

The monetary arrangement in the treaty 
forms its grand crime. The allies sought 
compensation from the Chinese Govern- 
ment for the expenses of hostilities. The 
demand was conceded after the capture 
of Pekin. Eight millions of taels are to 
be paid to the British and to the #rench 
Governments. But the French had little 
more than a third of the British force, 
and no cavalry, although the latter neces- 


sarily formed the most expensive arm;. 


and ae receive eight million taels while 
we receive cight million taels 

We will place the matter in another 
form. Let us suppose that the French 
incurred one-half of our expense, and 
supplied one-half of our effective force, or 
a third of the entire force and outlay, and 
were entitled to a third part of the pro- 
eeeds, being 16,000,000 taels, or for the 
French share, 5,333,353 taels; but they 
have got 2,666,6663 taels more than their 
proportion, or £890,000, within a frac- 
tion, from the British people as a dona- 
tion ! 

Taels are divisible by three to bring 
them down to pounds sterling, for a tael 
is 6s, 8d. or thereby in our money. The 
Chinese have agreed to pay us eight mil- 
lions of these coins; but two millions are 
required for the claims of British merean- 
tile houses in Hong-kong and elsewhere ; 
or, as compensation for the expenses of 
these hostilities, the British people are to 
receive two millions sterling on an outlay 
which will not fall perhaps short of ten, 
and certainly be eight millions—loss siz 
millions sterling. 

The loss was, perhaps, unavoidable; but 
what good comes of accepting three parts 
and raising trouble for the fourth? Diplo- 
matists naturally say that the lesson to 
the enemy is worth the money, and they 
are taught by the difficulty of payment to 
avoid war. The argument is probably 
good if the enemy feel the payment, but 
if to them an apparent payment is con- 
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verted into a source of revenue what comes 
of the reasoning ? In such supposition 
any rational man would say that the rea- 
soning was nowhere, but the suppo- 
sition is absurd. Notwithstanding its 
apparent absurdity it has been nialoed. 
It is a fact, and not a supposition. 

These sixteen millions of taels are to 
be paid by the collections on the export 
and import business, at the custom houses 
in the ports connected with the Chinese 
foreign trade. The sixteen millions of 
taels are to be paid from taxes on our 
commerce with China, for the French 
have scarcely any commercial relations 
with that country; and the only new port 
where the customs will be employed for 
that purpose is Tien-stin on the Peiho, 
where we have no business now, and are 
not likely to have much hereafter. The 
taels, then, are to be paid by taxes on the 
exportation of silks and teas, and on the 
importation of manufactures, although the 
silk and tea districts are in the custody of 
Tai-ping-wang’s party. The compensa- 
tion for these hostilities is placed, there- 
fore, on men who did not cause them, who 


opposed the Tartars, and who are the 
enemies of the persons who originated this 





war. 
The arrangement may to be 
unjust; but it will be said that while the 
Tartars retain possession of the sea-ports 
we cannot recognise an interior state, and 
are not responsible for its sufferings, The 
argument would not be devoid of truth if 
our forces did not keep the Tartars in 
nominal possession of these ports, Canton 
would have belonged to the rebela many 
years since, byt the British ships destroyed 
their fleet. Shanghai would have been 
taken in August last, but it was defended 
by a British and French army. ‘These 
are the two chief ports for trade; and a 
similar intervention to that of the allies 
in China would be trampled down by 
ublic opinion in a week if it occurred in 
Berens. We hold not only these two 
ports, but also other ports by armed men, 
and collect the money from the innocent 
to pay expenses due and incurred by the 
guilty dynasty. Now we get at the depth 
of degradation incurred by this treaty ; 
but there is a lower depth, morally and 
politically unfathomable. 
The payment of sixteen millions ot 
taels, or 54 sterling, might soon be made, 


and then British and French guatore- 
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house collectors and forces would retire, 
and leave the contending parties to fight 
for independence or sovereignity. It is a 
guilty transaction—a base, cold-blooded, 
guilty transaction—but it will conclude 
in 1862, or in 1863, or in some early year. 
Let no man in Britain take the comfort. 
The taels secured to the allies are not to 
be the payment of a debt due, but of ser- 
vice rendered. We are to receive and 
take black mail from the Tartars. They 
could not collect the customs revenues at 
these southern ports, but the allies are to 
collect them, and transmit four-fifths of 
the amount to Pekin, reserving for them- 
selves one-fifth, until this commission of 
twenty per cent. has reached the sixteen 
million taels stipulated for by them. 
Not only do we take 52 millions 
sterling due to us by the Mantchoo dy- 
nasty out of collections at ports that, 
but for our armed men and ships, would 
belong to the Tai-ping-wang dynasty, 
but we engage to take other 214 millions 
sterling, and pay over to the Mantchoos, 
that they may be able to suppress, under 
a heathen dynasty, a Christian revolu- 
tion, by bloodshed, cruelties, and tortures 
faintly prefigured in the deaths that 
befel British officers and soldiers, engaged 
as bearers of a flag of truce before Pekin. 
The Tai-ping-wangites may hold an 
incomplete or even an objectionable form 
of Christianity ; but as it induces them to 
circulate their Scriptures, and has led to 
the abolition of torture in their dominions, 
it must be something better than the 
heathenism avowed at Pekin, developed 
in Commissioner Yeh’s hundred thousand 
executions, and futher illustrated by the 
treacherous murders of Mr. Bowlby, 
Captains Anderson, Brabazon, De Norman, 
and their companions. A more atrocious 
intervention between two contending 
parties could not have occurred than that 
stipulated in this treaty. Even if the 
‘ritish and French had agreed to seize 
the ports of the two Sicilies, and to draw 
and pay the custom dues to the Bourbon, 
under a discount of twenty per cent. for 
the trouble of collection, their interference 
would have been upon a more contracted 
field and would have been so much less 
mischievous than this proceeding. It is 
impossible to suppose a much worse case 
than this Pekin treaty : for if the British 
Parliament, ashamed of its meaness, were 
to abandon a claim which will yield us 
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nothing, for we have to maintain a collect- 
ing force in the ports, our French friends 
have entangled us, and would abide by 
their bargain. The events that may origi- 
nate in this great blunder cannot be fore- 
seen; but some of the anticipations will 
not be fulfilled. The Enconomist expecta 
a remittance in bullion to aid Mr. Glad 
stone presently “on account of the Chinese 
ransom.” The appearance of this idea in 
a paper with the financial information 
and respectability of the  Lconomist 
shows the common negligence on this 
subject. We have no hope of any aid 
from that quarter for our financial difficul- 
ties. We deserve none, and we will get 
none. The expenses of the hostilities are 
not all paid. ‘The two millions of taels 
have 'to be paid for mercantile claims, 
before Mr. Gladstone be entitled to any- 
thing ; but these two millions represent a 
collection of twenty millions—two to the 
British and two to the French, forming a 
fifth of twenty—and only after their col- 
lection can anything be expected for 
Government uses. 

The Earl of Elgin was profuse in com- 
pliments to the Russian ambassador at 
Pekin for his attention to the western 
couple of diplomatists. We are confident 
that the cautious Muscovite was pecu- 
liarly attentive to them, and as if to show 
his professional superiority, after seeing 
the British and French noblemen safe out 
of Pekin he returned there and published 
his own treaty to the world. In that 
document he procures the cession of a 
great country with ports that in the hands 
of Russia will command the ye 
islands, and ultimately affect the Pacific 
coast of America, along with completely 
free commerce, undisturbed by any duty 
between China and Russia. This diplo- 
macy, although provoking to our blun- 


derers, displays masterly talent; for the 


Czar is served faithfully and well. 

Parliament will assemble in a few days. 
A vote of thanks will be proposed to the 
diplomatists, and the military and naval 
leaders engaged in China. No party will 
grudge the thanks of the two_, houses to 
the sailors and the soldiers. Sir Hope 
Grant has discharged his duty with 
humanity and vigour. The fleet have 
been unable to make many strokes, but 
we must take the will for the deed ; while 
the treaty is bad in morals and in policy. 
It is an agreement to aid the oppressor 
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in a t struggle with the oppressed : 
the sale of our power to the heathen, that 
they may put out in blood an incipient 
Christianity; while France takesone form of 
religion under her wing, and Russia adds 
kingdoms to the domains of another. 
Neutrality was sought from our diplo- 
matists, and they have replied by an 

reement to squeeze money from the 
Chinese for the use of the Tartars. Non- 
intervention was recommended, and Mr. 
Bruce has intervened with cannon, and 
undertaken to act as custom-house col- 
lector for the Mantchoos, and to garrison 
the ports for their interest. 

This is the Pekin treaty, and Great 
Britain pays six millions sterling for this 
root of future interventions and troubles. 

A rumour current in St. Petersburgh 
relieves the Earl of Elgin from much of 
the disgrace connected with this treaty. 
The Russians say that he would have 
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punished the treachery of the Mantchoos 
to {the officers and men who were slain 
under a flag of truce, by the recognition 
of the Chinese Emperor of Nankin, and 
the suppression of the government of the 
Tartars. The lives of gallant men would 
not have been idly squandered for that 
result. It was prevented, as the Russians 
say, by the French. This alliance en- 
tangles us in many objectionable proceed- 
ings, and prevents many good steps that. 
he might take. We might live in French 
amity without sharing French responsi- 
bility. In the East we have interests 
that repay us for troubles; but there is 
only folly in increasing trouble by the 
introduction of French elements; for 
France has not, and never can have, any 
identity of hopes, interests, and pursuits 
with our people—never can have, until it 
has passed through a revolution of mind, 
instead only of a political revolution. 








THE THEOLOGY OF COMMON THINGS.—No. III. 


THE SNOW STORM. 
Tur snow is eighteen inches deep over the 
fields—crisp, hard, granular, snow, with 
nothing broad, feathery, and thin in its cha- 
racter , the icicles are hanging a fathom long 
by the waterfall—sharp pointed icicles, gaily 
gleaming in the moonlight; the floral leaves 
and lineaments of tropical climates are 
produced daily and nightly on our window 
panes, with a pencil in a hand that faltereth 





not; no shaking or tremulousness in their | 
_ while the chill frosts turn the liquid waters 


outlines, cold though the weather be ;“and all 
the journals in confusion respecting the 
freezing point and zero; a highway is formed 
ofrough thick ice over our river, and its waters 
go in darkness down to the sea; even ever- 
greens are green no more, for the snow feil 
noiselessly on their leaves, and then the frost 
came down and sealed them up in their 
envelopes of cold purity and whiteness ; the 
pase are a spectacle, for each needle-pointed 
eaf is wrapped up in frost and snow with a 
recision so perfect that no packer could 
ope to imitate its literal preservation of form 
and shape; such vegetation as we have in 
bleak December is frozen as if it were petrified, 
and we only see its ghosts in white, white 
sheets. . 
There is uns le grandeur in all these 
me of a solemn and splendid le. 
k at our dependance on the atmosphere. 
A cold breath has through it. Particles 


descended from the far clouds, so light that 





_in their homeward voyage. 





the little robin felt not their strokes as they 
came on his rich, russet brown cloak; but 
they fell fast and thick. they clogged the 


_ wheels of artillery, they seized the sovereign’s 


waggons, they stopped the march of armies, 
they raised men above the earth only to keep 
them well-nigh stationary, they conquered the 
conqueror, and grasped the steam-king on his 
chariot and held fast his gaint strength. The 
snow by its passive resistance overcomes all 
the might of men, and the resources of science, 


into solid blocks, and arrest ship or steamer 
Winter in its 
cold silvery exhibitions is splendid, but it has 
a humiliating splendour, which mocks ourhelp- 
lessness. We are as nothing under the nak 
of the hoar-frost. Wecan make no laws to 
unchain our docks closed by fragile ice. We 
cannot stop the career of the snow, puny as 


| are its flakes. We are helpless in the presence 


of these great intruders. 

The careless schoolboys and the skaters are 
all delighted; but they only form a small 
and perhaps a thoughtless portion of the 
productive community. The labourer’s family 
shiver when the frost and snow-storm endure 
long. What says the ploughman with his 
plough sto in the field; or the shepherd 
with his flock thinning on the hill; or the 
farmer with his stock starving in his out- 
houses; or the builder when chisel and ham- 
mer are heard no more? All the multitude 
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of our people who labor out of doors; and 
the greater multitude who within doors are 
dependent on their earnings, weary soon of 
winter’s splendour, for it mterrupts wages 
because it stops work. 

Winter weather is one of those common 
things in which we have materials of a the- 
ology. Some men say that it is useful; it 
strengthens nerves, gives elasticity to the 
body and health to the mind, makes the soil 
productive, and betokens guvod harvests. All 
these services might, however, have been 
secured to men without any per contra or 
drawback. All the magnificence of a winter's 
scenery could have been won for us without 
biting cold and nipping frosts. There may 
be, nay there is love in a snow-storm—but 
we cannot say that winter is love. Some 
reasoners trace out beneficence in the blinding 
drift, the whistling wind, or in the calm, cold, 
stern face of snow in its rigid severity. They 
only show that evil is turned intogood, but the 
ice and the snow are essentially and originally, 
evil. Other and better mformed minds, 
‘‘psalmist-tuned” minds say, “ now and ever 
we will sing of merey and judgment.” Let 
them sing, that is fitting and right; let us all 
join the cheerful or the solemn melody ; yet 
we may not forget in the clear notes of 
merey’s song the mournful air of the judg- 
ment’s dirge, that coronach of sin. 

But it 1s not the coronach; winter comes 
and goes and comes again ; lives and dies and 
lives once more. We shall not get rid of 
judgment until we have got rid of sin; and 
the theology of that eommon thing, a snow- 
storm, teaches that anger—it may be anger 
in sorrow though—it must even be anger in 
sadness—is abiding with the hand that could 
crush all—the arm that reaches everywhere 
—the eye that searcheth all things. Winter 
is evidence that the world is not in its right 
course, however men may argue on the subject. 
During the present winter, before the great 
storm had reached its “ meridian,” six persons 
were said to have perished in the snow-drifts 
of Perthshire alone. Two men attempted to 
cross the Clyde one afternoon, as it drew to- 
wards evening, in an open boat ; they had to 
sail four or five miles; but next morning the 
boat was found floating on the river, and the 
men in their seats, frozen to death. The 
human suffering caused by a severe winter 

roves more distinctly than any logic that 
the Author and the Governor of the world 
rds us with a feeling of displeasure, 
mingled with another feeling that prevents 
our destruction. We apply the term displea- 
sure not as a ect exponent of our mean- 
ing, for it does not clearly bring out the only 
thought incorporating the real state of the 
case. Displeasure cannot be imputed to the 
Omnipotent in the meaning attached to the 





word among mankind ; but we need another 
term. We have not only lost favour, but we 
have also incurred infliction. The latter may 
be confined to the occasional withdrawal of 
the former, to a partial eclipse , and we have 
gleams of happiness only because it is partial. 


Our ancestry having occupied several gene- 
rations in passing over the north of Asia and 


of Burupe connected cold and punishment 
together. Traditional theology mentioned a 
place of punishment subsequent to the present 
life; and they preserved the tradition, but 
they reversed the character of the home of 
unrepentant wickedness. It was no longer 
known in their hymns by fire but. by frost. 
It was a home of extreme cold, for they suf- 
fered greater inconvenience from cold than 
from heat. The substitution of one agency 
of suffering for another only proved that in 
the common sense of those whose books were 
the elements, frost and snow were evils, and 
had to be regarded in that light; and our 
natural theology has gained nothing by the 
efforts made to extract evidence of the greater 
good from all the inflictions that have befallen 
our nature. They were well-intended efforts, 
but absolutely needless; and they put the 
various revelations out of harmony. Some 
reasoners even went the length of saying 
that cold is necessary for health, and Kingsley, 
the muscular Christianity preacher, sings the 
bounties of the north-easters. May they 
attend upon him in plenty as his reward, but 
we want no more than we have felt. Their 
health and vigour-giving nature may not be 
questionable in one sense, but tried by the 
bills of mortality, they seem to be endowed 
with very different qualities. Extreme wea- 
ther cuts down the aged and the young, and 
cannot be considered agreeable to health; 
but all these arguments resemble the clown’s 
horse galloping in a circle, and making no 

rogress, for even if extreme cold and the 
hoistérots cutting north-easters were good 
for human health and strength, we might 
have had all the good qualities without the 
cold, and the obstructions to walking and 
work. 

One gain comes from these pro-museular 
Christianity theories, for they must open the 
hearts of the muscular men, and their purses 
too, in behalf of the distressed. Other pie- 
tures are stamped on the world now, besides 
those drawn on the glass by frost, and having 
no continuance ; but the pictures eut into 
and engraven on hearts endure for all time. 
Two gipsies, a husband and wife, left ther 
children in the shelter they had formed m 8 
hollow with their cart, in Nairnshire, while 
they travelled round the country to sell ther 
wares. Night was drawing on, and with the 
night a tempest of snow. It had already 
fallen thick, and the gipsies travelled slowly 
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THE SNOW STORM. 


with their loads; while the woman’s heart 
failed as she thought of the little ones; so 
she entreated her husband to leave her and 
cm for the “ encampment,” where her chil- 

shad been left through all the day un- 
tended. The man pressed on, imagining that 
his wife could follow and keep the way. He 
reached the cart in safety, and found all their 
children huddled together for shelter from 
the blast. The drift grew thicker, billows of 
snow were whirled over the land by the im- 
petuous wind as the man watched through 
the long hours—watched for her who never 
came : the anxious, burthened woman, toiling 
through the snow, until she slipped a foot 
and fell, but could not rise again, or until she 
sunk by one wrong step into the ditch, now 
turned into a wreath, and her weak muscles 
could struggle no longer through these fetters 
of snow, and she was choked by its multitude 
of flakes. Morn came at last, and search was 
made for the gipsey children’s missing mother, 
who was found dead in a winding-sheet of 
snow. 

An oyster woman pursued her trade among 
the lights of London lamps, far into a frosty 
night, and customers came not in great num- 
bers, but she waited on in the open street, 
hoping for some belated clerk on his way 
home from the annual balancing, or some 
roysterer, who should have been long ere 
then at home—waited, wanting to turn money 
out of her oysters, and needed it perchance 
for many reasons, or for one urgent reason— 
waited until the blood grew cold and stagnant 
in its course, slow and sluggish—a freezing 
stream—and finally 1t was frozen, and so she 
waited there with her oysters, first a dying 
and then a"dead woman. 

There are hundreds, not of wealthy women, 
or there are thousands, tens of thousands, or 
hundreds of thousands, not very wealthy, sit- 
ting by warm coal fires, in carpeted rooms, 
with the curtains closely drawn, within closed 
shutters, and the kettle humming and steam- 
ing and singing cheerily on the hearth, and a 
fragrance of tea and toast arising among 
healthy, ruddy children, up round the gilded 
ceilings, floating out and in among the lights 
of the costly reer saluting the engravings 
of great works by distinguished artists, or 
even paintings of placid faces done by undis- 
tinguished artists; and these ladies confess 
that frost and snow, with a keen north- 
easter, brightens their children’s complexion ; 
and they talk of the curling and skating, and 
insist that we have seasonable although 
severe weather. They are not dependent on 





Saturday’s money for the provision of next 
week, Coals have risen 2s. per cwt., and 
they do not know the appearance of a ewt. 
of coals; they never saw anything of that 
kind; their coals were bought in autumn, by 
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the ton, to serve the winter. Potatoes have 
advanced in price, but they never feel the 
dearth of potatoes; the supply to them 
appears inexhaustible ; the fon good ; the 
price reasonable. Now that many streams 
are frozen up, their hearts, enjoying only the 
luxury of winter, should soften to those still 
more numerous classes who know the price 
of coals and potatoes, and bear the season's 
sorrows. The falling snow and the freezing 
river may be beautiful, but they are punish- 
ments; they are reminiscences not only of 
wrong-doing but of suffering due for wrong. 
The cobra capella is beautiful, and so is the 
tiger. 

The severe storms of the closing and com- 
mencing year are general rather than indi- 
vidual punishments—falling on earth and 
water—on the animate and inanimate—on 
mankind and beastkind—on the beast more 
heavily than the man—the best evidence 
that of men those who suffer least should 
take part of their burden who suffer most. 
A peculiar claim for aid to the heavy laden, 
from those who walk lightly on the way, is 
derived from a feeling that the weary 
often a common burden. The tempest-tost, 
and the friends of the tempest-lost are, or 
would be, peculiar objects of care to those 
who remember the tempest as infliction for a 
common or general sin. Good comes out of 
the infliction—that is the tempest—doubtless, 
and great good. So from the cause—that is 
our moral evil—we may extract great good, 
if we cast it into the furnace of our general 
griefs, and make out of it a chain of sympathy 
between all classes; those who have come 
right before the stroke, and those also who 
deserved that stroke. 

The Psalms are rich in the theology of 
common things, and the snow is celebrated in 
them as a storehouse of fertility. The reason 
is apparent. The inspired poets of Palestine 
were familiar with snow-storms. They saw 
the snow laid up on the great mountains to 
feed the little fills and rivers that watered 
their glens and plains. It became the source 
of summer's irrigation. A store of snow was 
more needful to their agriculture than guano 
or manure to our farmers. The conversion 
of the sewage of Glasgow or London into use 
on any principle consistent with common 
sense would not be a greater boon to the 
agriculture of Ayr and Renfrewshire, of 
Essex or of Kent, than a good winter was to 
the Syrian yeomen. Their good winter 
implied a deep store of snow on the mountain 
ranges to water the land in summer; and 
although the farmers may not have compre- 
hended the entire operation, yet the psalmists 
understood the work. 

Syria is only a garden when contrasted 
with the great lands that depend on this 
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winter’s snow for next autumn’s harvest. If 
the store of snow on the Himalayan range 
were to fail, the rivers that water and will 
yet more effectually than now irrigate the 
fields of nigh ten millions of farms, would be 
reduced ; the harvests would be scanty, and 
food would be scarce. The immense popula- 
tion on the Chinese plains depend for bread 
on the snows of the great mountains from 
whence come to them the rivers of Canton; 
the Yang-tsi-kiang, the Hoang-ho, the Pei-ho, 
and all their kindred lakes and sister streams. 
Insular and peninsular districts in the 
tropics may be irrigated by a small supply 
of carefully husbanded water, but plains 
measuring five hundred to a thousand miles 
in breadth must be supplied from greater and 
more permanent sources. Even the deep, 
long rivers of South America are fed by 
snows. The navigation of the Mississippi is 
maintained open in many places where it 
would be obstructed by shallows, by the 
melting of the snow. Lombardy is fertilised 
because it is irrigated by the Alpine snows. 
The trees grow by still waters under the 
sun of midsummer because the storm of 
winter made white the mountain peaks, and 
converted them into storehouses of wealth. 
Thus the snow is an instrument of mercy 
and judgment; but that fact in no manner 
changes the argument that any glimpse of its 
Maker’s purpose, seen through its blinding 








THE THEOLOGY OF COMMON THINGS. 


drift or its feathery flakes, or glancing from 
the silvery sheen of its cold white surface 
under the moonlight, indicates displeasure 
with the inhabitants of the earth. Something 
has gone wrong, and it must be with them ; 
it cannot be with “the Omnipotent.” He 
needeth not to struggle with them. He has 
only to do nothing and they perish. All 
natural theologians agree in that opinion, yet 
He continues to work. He places men under 
a discipline which involves a punishment 
and puts before their eyes the continuous 
evolution of good from evil. 

A group of hills are ranged before my 
window ; and I delight to watch the changing 
colours on their breasts and heads in the sun 
painting of aclear evening. Just at this 
moment the frosty mists have come between 
me and my hills. The sun seems hung up 
in the mist like a great furnace—a round 
furnace—of red metal without aray. That 
sun seems angry, and yet it is a beautiful 
sight ; but no cheery beam shows my hills to 
me; no warm ray melts that icicle from my 
window. Only I know the hills are beyond 
the mists and their peaks are glowing in the 
evening sun light though I see them not. 
Even so there are mists between us and the 
truth. They will roll away: and then we 
shall see the complete harmony of all the 
revelations. 








REDEMPTION DRAWETH NIGH. 


BY THE REV. DR. CUMMING.* 


In November, 1859, we noticed a book 
by Dr. Cumming, entitled “The Great 
Tribulation.” In November, 1860, we 
might have noticed a similar volume by the 


same author, entitled “Our Redemption | 
Draweth Nigh;” but our space was occu-— 


pied with China. Last year’s book and 
this year’s book have both been received with 
reproach and some ridicule by portions of the 


are easily perceived, and the latter, too, by 
persons accustomed to composition. Good 
ideas should not be lost because they have 
been preached to large congregations ; but 
they should be condensed and organised before 
publication. 

The argument in this case is presented 
in snatches with that necessary pulpit appli- 


cation which was the object of the preacher. 


press; and the reception is not accordant 


with their merits or purpose. 
year’s volume we mentioned some very free 
translations, but they did not affect the mean- 
ing of any important passage, and they were 
evidently done by a busy man composing 

inst the next due services. The “ Great 
Tribulation,” like the present work, “Re- 
demption Draweth Nigh,” consisted of ser- 
mons, used to make a volume. The practice 
has become common among preachers, and has 


advantages and disadvantages. The former 


In the last. 


It should have been drawn out of the mass of 
excellent and most judicious counsel abound- 


_ing in the book, and brought down into 4 











more compact shape and a less discursive 
style. 

‘The author has been harshly and unjustly 
accused of assuming great learning an 
originality of thought. In the present book 
he disclaims these charges more frequently 
than is requisite. Dr. Cumming must bea 
competent scholar, but he cannot possibly be 
a studious man. His engagements occupy 
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* One vol., pp. 496. 
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POLITICS AND PROPHECY. 


time, and there are just twenty-four hours in 
the day, and seven days in each week, one of 
which should be confined to the leading 
ow of his work. He cannot be con- 
sidered a profound critic, and he does not 
claim that consideration ; although some able 
critics have gone through assiduous public 
work. Dr. Cumming is a man of popular 
gifts, who takes ideas and expands them into 
popular language, presenting them in pleasant 
and pleasing forms. Their character is not 
changed by the process, for it does not extract 
whatever truth originally belonged to them. 

Foreign politics occupy a considerable part 
of the present volume, and the fashionable 
attempt in recent years to separate between 
politics and religion has had something to do 
with the ridiculé cast upon the theories sup- 
ported by this writer. No doubt should 4 
entertained that a political duty is enforced 
on all the adherents of a religious creed ; and 
a man cannot register a vote without in- 
volving some religious consideration, unless, 
indeed, he holds no religious opinion ; or the 
still more singular opinion that there is an 
exception to the rule “ Whatsoever you do, 
whether ye eat or drink ;”’ and that there are 
really certain things to be done for the glory 
of men aqnly. 

The earth and the kingdoms thereof form 
the stage of prophecy, and we cannot there- 
fore see anything heretical or odd in the as- 
sertion that foreign politics have something 
to do with the fulfilment of prophecy, although 
we are well convinced that they will not be 
directed to that object. . 

Dr. Cumming’s “ Politics of prophecy,” in 
this work, have an intimate kaon to the 
Jewish people. He expects their return to 
Judea towards the end of 1867, and that our 
power and shipping will be employed in 
colonising or settling them in Syria; and then 
he looks for the personal .reign of the 
Redeemer on earth at Jerusalem; but not 
before “ great tribulation” shall “ redemption 
draw nigh.” Part of these views have been 
maintained by different theologians at different 
times. In Scotland the late Dr. Chalmers 
expressed similar opinions regarding the re- 
turn of the Jews to Syria, and the instru- 
mentality by which it might be effected ; and 
quoted the same passages quoted by Dr. Cum- 
ming, and explained them in the self-same 
manner; avowing, however, that the ideas 
were by no meaus original in his case, for 
they occur in the ordinary course of his notes 
as remarks upon principles stated by other 
and previous writers. Indeed Dr. Chalmers 
is cited repeatedly by Dr. Cumming as one 
authority in this volume. Dr. Keith, pre- 


vious to the publication of Dr. Chalmer’s 
works, had issued popular and similar <a 
tions of prophecy in reference to the Jews. 
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| A school of theologians has arisen in Eng- 


land and Scotland, who connect these events 
with the commencement of the predicted 
millennium, which they expect tobe introduced 
by the personal reign of the Redeemer. Dr. 
Cumming seems to insist more upon this idea 
in his present than he did in any of his pre- 
vious works. 

The exposition of the prophetic writings 
respecting the future of the Jewish nation and 
Syria, suffer from the missing link. The 
expositions cannot be correct, because four- 
fifths at least of their subject-matter are want- 
ing. All the prophesies relating to the 
recovery of Syria by the’ Hebrew race, refer 
to the lost tribes in conjunction with the 
Jewish ple, and could not be fulfilled 
apparently without them ; so that if the com- 
mon and easy conclusion of commentators 
that the ten tribes are entirely destroyed and 
irretrievably lost; or are the Red Indians, 
or even a few Afighans, or some unknown 
body of men concealed in China or Siberia, 
in Tartary or in Thibet, the predictions in 
question could not be literally fulfilled, and 
those commentators must be nght who assign 
to them only a figurative or metaphorical 
meaning. Such mefias Dr. Cumming and his 
friends should reconsider their ground respect- 
ing the matter, for there can be no doubt that 
it is a rather important truth strangely over- 
looked, although a leading element in the 
question. 

Dr. Cumming quotes Dr. Chalmers as a 
supporter of his views respecting the personal 
reign of the Messiah—page 77. 

Inhis “ Readings on the Old Testament,” and re 
ferring to Zachariah, the venerable professor says— 
*- His people will see Him one day whom they pierced, 
perhaps when His feet shall stand upon the Mount of 
Olives, and Jerusalem shall again become the metro- 
polis of the whole earth.” 

We remember distinctly the passage in Dr. 
Chalmers Readings, and yet we have not the 
volume at hand to compare the extract. Dr. 
Chalmers was ~an exact man and would 
scarcely have used the word “again” in 
respect to Jerusalem becoming the metro- 
polis of the earth. He thought that change 
possible, qualifying with this ‘‘ perhaps,” but 
when Dr. Cumming proceeds further he 
becomes positive. 

I am net, therefore, singular in the sentiment; and 
I cannot understan! how any minds, accepting Scrip- 
ture in all itssimple and impressive usages, can come 
toany other conclusion than that which the two men 
announced tethe wondering desciples, “ this very same 
Jesus shall socome again, on this very mount, and in 
this very mode, as you have seen him personally, from 
this mount, go up.” 

No man reading scripture in its gramatical 
and plain meaning, and implicitly believing 
it, can have any other opinion ; only that bas 
nothing todo with the metropolitanism of 
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Jerusalem or a personal reign onearth. It 
does not preclude and it does not promise 
them. lt merely may have no connexion with 
these topics. In the next page Dr. Cumming 
says :— 

When He comes all will be transfigured, transformed, 
and glorified ; and the earth never will be beautiful, crea- 
tion never will be harmony, human hearts never will be 
ha py sickness, sorrow, and tears will never flee away, 
till Hecome and touch the earth, and wave his priestly 
hands, and cause its deser's to rejoice, and its eolitary 
places to blossom as the rose, 


This is a loose assertion, by no means true, 
taking the*place of reasoning, forgetful of 
Scripture altogether. We recommend to 
the able author of the volume a little more 
care in announcements of this nature, for they 
give his opponents the means of ridiculing 
important statements; they originate in en- 
thusiasm without which probably no man can 
make great improvements, or mark an abiding 
impression on the public mind, yet it is a 
dangerous ally in the explanation of solemn 
subjects. If Dr. Cumming expects on this 
earth the absence of “‘ sickness, sorrow, and 
tears,” he cherishes a hope that will never be 
realised so long as earth exists in its present 
state; but if he anticipates its conversion 
into a “heaven” or “one of the heavens,” 
then it will be no more this old earth with its 
capitals and states, but, “the new earth and 
the new heaven,” wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness; and from whence death and sin have 
fled for ever. We believe, not as an incon- 
trovertible fact, but as a strong hope, that 
this earth of ours which we all love so well, 
this home of ours consecrated by sorrows and 
sufferings, by martyrdoms and struggles ; by 
tears and tortures endured for the right 
against the wrong, over all its borders, through 
all its isles, will be purified by fire, but will 
not be utterly wrecked. We believe that the 
just shall inherit the earth and dwell therein 
for ever. We hold at least that it has been 
most abundantly consecrated by the great 
High Priest, the martyr overall martyrs, and 
the ransomer; and that His connection not 
only with mankind but with this very earth 
suffices for its preservation, and its change 
into one bright heaven, where many who 
have lived in gloom shall walk in light. We 
confide in this change, not as an article of 
faith affecting the salvation of any man, one 
way or other, but as a comfortable promise 
of Scripture. The second coming of the 
Redeemer is a plain statement and an article 
of faith ; but his coming to reign and rule on 
earth, while earth’s inhabitants are engaged 
on their commerce, cultivation, and manu- 
factures as at present; with their political, 
sectarian, and state differences ; their several 
boundaries and governments; their capitals, 

legislatures, and tariffs; their police laws and 





THE OLD AND THE NEW EARTH. 


poor laws, primogeniture, serfdom, and 


slavery, is not plain; and does not seem to be 
all the changes essential to what 


probable; for 
is styled the millennium of a may be 
accomplished, as any change might be effected, 
by the Spirit to whom as it were is committed 
the interest of the gospel and its professors 
on the earth. 

All these theories fall into utter insignifi- 
cance when contrasted with the truth brought 
before the reader in the following passage, 
which we quote as an oasis of practical appli- 
cation amid dubious statements, from page 
124:— } 

Now if that day of the Lord should be near—and 
it must be 1800 years nearer than it was in the days of 
Paul or of Peter—and if there should soon buyst upon 
the world, with lightning speed and splendour, the 
dawn, of that morn; if the reverberation of the last 
trump should some day, and it will be heard one day 
—the certainty of it is no question, the time of it may 
be—break upon the world’s dead ear, echoing through 
the graves of the dead and among the homes of the 
living : if theson of man shall come—and the certainty 
of it we know, the time of it we do not know; but it is 
nearer to-day than it was yesterday, asit will be nearer 
to-morrow than it is to-day—what a solemn thought 
that only two great and opposite divisions of mankind 
will be found then and there, and in one or other of 
them you and I will be found also! For what does 
the apostle say ? ‘* To you who are troubled rest with 
us, when the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven 
with his mighty angels.” When He comes, what does 
He do? “In flaming fire taking vengeance on them 
that know not God, and that obey not the Gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ; who shall be punished with 
everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord 
and from the glory of his power;’’ but when He comes, 
it will be “to be glorified in his saints, and to be 
admired in all them that believe, in that day.’’ In 
which of these classes will you be? That is the most 
momentous question, and involves the prior question, 
“Is your soul saved or not saved?”’ I fear, many have 
a notion that in order to condemn themselves for ever 
they must perpetrate some atrocious crime. This is a 
mistake. We are born on the downward road that 
leads to ruin; we are born under a curse, and in an 
eclipse; we are already lost. What is wanted is, not 
to do something to be lost, that is already done; but 
what is needed is, either to do, or know, or learn, or 
see something by which and according to which we can 
be saved with an everlasting salvation. 


Even this view of matters places the day 
unnecessarily distant and remote. A con- 
tinual emigration goes on from the present to 
the next world. The voyage is taken whether 
we will or will not. This immigration into 
another state is unavoidable ; and it matters 
nothing to the soul whether it goes up to 
judgment, or the judgment be set here, seeing 
the locality will not alter the evidence or the 
place change the verdict. 

Many commentators fall into doubtful 
theories and propound them as great truths. 
Dr. Cumming has a place for the beasts in 
his theory of a new earth, although we can 
scarcely make out his meaning, whether it be 
a millennial earth ; or the new earth after its 
purification by fire: in plainer words, earth 
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or heaven. The subject has been a bone of ; passages quoted, respecting the lion and the 
contention for many ages between believers | lamb or the ox, as figurative, poetical, or sym- 


and sceptics, and we are not certain that Dr. 
Cumming has supplied a clear explanation. 
ant we shall quote it from pages 103 and 


In the restitation of all things, the brute creation 
will be restored, I do not mean that the horse, or the 
dog, or the ox, have immortal natures, and that these 
shall be resuscitated, but that the same state of the 
animal Creation that prevailed in paradise shall be re- 
gained in the restoration or restitution of all things. 
Oldshausen, the great German evangelical commentator, 
says :— As there is a regeneration of the individual, 
so there must be a regeneration of the earth itself, 
To this time all prophecies point: —The deserts of the 
earth shal] literally blossom again, and the lamb and 
the lion shall literally feed together.” Now, nobody 
will pretend to say, at this moment, that the brute 
creation is in the state it once was, or should be, or, as 
predicted, it will be. The horse, that noble and beauti- 
ful creature, how cruelly is he treated in the streets of 
London! The lion and the tiger, once the subjects of 
man, have risen in insurrectian against him; although 
it is said by travellers, that there is something in man, 
of his primal and aboriginal dominion, which even the 
lion will recognise; for if a man can look the lion 
in the face steadily and fearlessly, with unfaltering eye, 
the brute recognises in fallen Adam a trace of his 
primal dominion and greatness, and shrinks and retreais 
from his presence. All prophecy is full of the pre- 
diction that the animal creation shall be restored. 
They fell because man fell, they will rise when man 
rises. The instant man rebelled against God, the sub- 
ject animal creation rose in insurrection against man. 
But a day comes when what Milton depicis as the 
picture of Paradise, shall be reproduced. 

About them frisking played 

All beasts of the earth, some wild and of all chase, 

In woods or wilderness, forest or den ; 

Sporting the lion ramp’d, and in his paw 

Dandled the kid; bears, tigers, ounces, pards, 

Gamboll’d before them. . 

* The lion shall lie down with the lamb, and a little 
child shall lead them.” 


The subject has raised innumerable ques- 
tions, relating to the nature held in paradise 
by beasts of prey, and how the lion could eat 
grass like the ox. A change is said to be ne- 
cessary on the stomach of carnivorous ani- 
mals ‘bebore they could become vegetarians ; 
but that or any other change could be effected ; 
and as a numerous class of animals, including 
man, are both carnivorous and gramnivorous, 
it seems as if the stomach arrangements 
could not form a complete obstacle. N 0 pos- 
sibility of hindrance can be permitted if we 
are to regard these statements as glimpses 
into the condition of the future beyond time, 
—as crevices in the wall that hides from us 
the next world. Dr. Cumming, we suppose, 
from the preceding extracts, regards these 
predictions as equivalent to a paradisaical 
restoration on earth during the millennium, 
and the personal reign of the Redeemer. In 
the latter supposition nothing is impossible, 
and if it were explicity foretold, we should 
accept it without doubt or question; but 
some good commentators have regarded the 





bolical truths. We believe that even the 
figures of Scripture will be fulfilled to the 
letter, except in those few where the 
illustration is apparent, and the realization of 
the figure is not possible. Therefore it seems 
to us that the figures used in these prophetic 
passages may refer to natural symbols. All 
races have symbols, from the earliest 
times. Some of hen appear to be humble 
in origin, and borrowed from extremely prac- 
tical animals, of the species that we call do- 
mestic and useful. For our own part, we 
have stuck to the lion for a long time—it may 
be a longer time than Dr. Cumming and his 
party wil acknowledge at present; and 
through one section of the general popula- 
tion, the Scotch, we have taken possession of 
an almost fabulous beast, which, according to 
Dr. Livingston, is no fable whatever, but the 
king of the forest,—the rhinoceros, supposed 
to 4 the original unicorn, notwithstanding 
his two horns; and for the simple reason that 
no.animal is often permitted to see two of 
these weapons until it is too late to return 
and report them, if their owner notices the 
intrusion in wrath. The rhinoceros is the 
actual nemo me impune lacesset of the wilder- 
ness, not meddlesome, if left alone, and wil- 
ling to put up with vegetarianism ; actually 
putting up with it, but apt to fall into mis- 
undestandings if his grounds be invaded b 
lion, or tiger, or wy other creature, and an 
of aed. The lion and the unicorn are 
both employed as national symbols in Scrip- 
ture. It is not difficult to see how they may 
be employed as national symbols in the pas- 
sages quoted, and may infer peace on earth 
and goodwill ro. | men. It would not be a 
far-drawn, although it might be deemed a 
quaint conceit to say that our races of nor- 
thern carnivorous men-represented by lions 
—may agree to liye in amity with our fellow- 
subjects, the Hindoos, who are, of all races, 
entitled to take the ox as their emblem. 
They are strict vegetarians, and the lions, 
when they live in their land, should follow 
their example in that particular. We shall 
not be charged with trifling over a great sub- 
ject, if we hint that in the progress of civili- 
zation and cultivation beasts of prey are 
likely to be subdued and supp . Suffi- 
cient efforts have not been made to follow 
that description of hunting in the east ; while 
if we only had a few years of peace, our rifle- 
men might be advantageously employed on 
this work. But our few years of ! 
When shall we get them ? Not, according to 
Dr. Cumming, until towards the close, well 
past the middle of thepresent decennial period. 
The author enters the area of foreign poli- 
tics with a series of reasons for future wars in 
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the East and in Europe. He believes that 
Western Asia will be the scene of great con- 
vulsions, and the opinion is generally held : 
but he also supposes that the Roman Pontifi- 
cate and sovereignty will be entirely over- 
thrown. From the following extract it may be 
observed that he gives Sardinia more credit 
as a nursery mother to the Church of the 
Waldenses than is permissible by historical 
narrative, or than Cromwell or Milton would 
have tendered. The Piedmontese were cruel 
persecutors of the Waldenses, and for politi- 
cal purposes the Piedmontese and the Sardi- 
nians are the same parties, although the dura- 
tion of their intimacy depends too much on 
the pleasure of the “ Imperial power,” which, 
according to Dr. Cumming, is determined to 
clip the papal wings. We think that the 
power in question will prefer to tame the 
bird. That process is remarkably visible. 
The Romagnas and the other states of the 
Church have been allowed to join the Italian 
kingdom and abridge the revenues of the 
Pontiff. who will be compelled to run into 
debt or exist on the contributions of the faith- 
ful. The South of Italy has been encouraged 
to drift towards the Northern Italian king- 
dom, and even to choose the king of the north 
for monarch of the south; but the Bourbon 
of Naples has been protected at Gaeta, and 
the elements of discord are thickly sown in 
the two Sicilies. We have an advantage in 
date over the author for the consideration of 
those subjects, some further revolutions of the 
wheel having occured since the passage of his 
lectures that we are to quote was written. 
No man in this country can tell the purposes 
of the French Imperial Power, but the aboli- 
tion of the Pope, and the consequent evacua- 
tion of Rome, are not likely to form any of 
them. Austria is the butt, at present, of 
nearly all our writers, yet Austria reforms, 
with a bad will, we fear, although not with 
less honesty than France under “ Imperial 
power.” So little is known of foreign politics, 
that anything almost might be said of them 
to any congregation. This extract is from 
page 158. 

In a conversation, in the spring of the year 1859, with 
an Abbe of a cathedral church, he told me, candidly and 
honestly, that there is no religion in Paris at all; that the 
people, in his own words, are Atheists, and have no religion. 
liungary begins to assert its rights; and Austria, trembling, 
may not dare to refuse them; Sardinia emerges from the 


cloud ; and the nursing mother of that noble church, the 
Waldenses, is blessed of God, because she has nursed his 
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charch and his people; the Romagna, and the States of the 
Church, are all breaking loose from Rome; and the last 
proposition meant to be sabmitted with the whole weight o 
imperial power before the proposed congress, was that the 
Pope shall have the city of Rome for his empire; and wi h 
words of satire the most cutting, it is added in the imperial 
document, that “there he can s'udy religion and admire 
ruins ;” and there are more ruins there than thuse of buildings 
to weep over rather than admire. 


The time remaining to work out all the 
changes anticipated by this author is now very 
short. He produces a number of chrono- 
logical authorities to support his opinion that 
the earth will endure 6,000 years in its pre- 
sent state, and the next division correspond- 
ing with the Sabbatical period is to form the 
millennium. Aceording to the common cal- 
culations we must be 140 years from the ex- 
piring of the 6,000 years, but the author 
quotes other authorities to show that the 
anno mundi was not 4004 years at the com- 
mencement of the Christian Era but 4132, 
and thus the “ six thousand” years would ex- 
pire, he says, in 1867, or as we should calcu- 
late in 1868. He leaves, therefore, a brief 
interval between the present date and the 
great revolution. 

All these calculations are made without 
accurate data. Dr. Cumming knows that 
Benger in his Gnomen had an_ elaborate 
scheme of figures that proved to be a mistake. 
Other estimates of the same kind have also 
failed in the result. Therefore he properly 
gaurds himself by asserting that “errors 
excepted ” his account will be found correct 
in 1866 or 1867. The day will try the truth ; 
but we are glad for Dr. Cumming’s sake that 
he admits the possibility of an error in his 
figures. Great events are now at hand, and 
they have been long on the wing; but there is 
much labour to be done by men’s hands in a 
common way before their realization, and we 
advise Dr. Cumming to keep in the meantime 
by A. M. 4004 as the end of one epoch. 

We shall have occasion again to notice his 
applications of some prophetical writings 
which we do not consider so loose as several 
of his critics say. We do not think that he 
has caught the key, or rather that those writers 
on whom he partly depends for ideas, as they 
still more obviously depend on him to popu- 
larise their thoughts, on caught the key ; 
and he and they may be alike astonished to 
find that their blind groping was as much a 
matter of prophecy as any other event; and 
that also in so many distinct words. 
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THE SABBATH IN THE BUSH. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE AUSTRALIAN KEEPSAKE.” 


PART I. 


Far in the bush, amidst embow’ring trees, 

An humble cottage standeth—neat and clean; 

White painted o’er, contrasting with the green 

Which, far and near, the eye delighted sees— 

A world of leaves, wide waving in the breeze, 

Like ocean-billows, coiling all around ; 

Where sights and sounds, endowed with power 
to please, 

Are scattered wide, and homely joys abound, 

But sweeter far than joys in crowded cities found. 


Tis built some distance from the public road, 

And in the front a well-stocked garden lies, 

Smiling beneath the light of summer skies, 

For sweet domestic peace a fit abode— 

Where life might pass exempt from sorrow’s load, 

Which makes the bosom ache, the tear to start, 

Where man might hold communion with his 
God— 

Far from the town and all its strifes apart, 

And sing His praises with an ever-grateful heart. 


It is a choice and most delightful spot, 

Where those that love a rural life may live, 

And share the sweets the bountecous earth can 
give, 

*Till they become enamoured of their lot, 

And learn to prize the poor man’s simple eot 

More than they would a palace great and grand, 

Where mis’ry oft by folly is begot, 

Till ruin lights upon the spendthrift-hand— 

Although its owner well with all the world might 
stand. 

A stream that runs along its winding way 

In rippling music, skirts a plot of ground 

Where beauteous flowers in smiling groups are 


found, ; 
Whose breath is fragrant, as their looks are 


ay ; 
Although the bees are busy through the day 
In rifling all their honied sweets, to bear 
Them to their hives, as quickly as they may, 
And hoard them up ; but other thieves are there 
To rob them of their store, though gathered with 

such care. 

Thus fares it oft with men who strive to gain 
The things they’re wont to hold surpassing dear, 
Then hoard them up; and with a love sincere, 
Behold each heap a greater bulk attain ; 
But after all this toil, and all this pain, 
Gold melts like snow before their very eyes, 
Until they fiod ’tis labour spent in vain, 
And they are left, amidst most hopeless sighs, 
To curse the very stars that rules their destinies. 


But such mishaps as these cannot befal 
The humble wight who anxious is to spend 
His days in peace—who makes of heaven a 


friend, 








And gives that friend the praise and glory all— 
Wh» looks for joys that never can appal, 
By nature and industry well bestowed 
On those who walk in Virtue’s paths, nor fall, 
As thousands do, into Temptation’s road, 
And thus forget themselves, their honour, and 
their God. 


The higher we in our ambition climb, 
The greater is our fall;—the more we have 
Of this world’s goods, the more we want ;—we 
crave 

For things that perish long before their time, 
And thus, for baubles, lose those gifts sublime 
That wait on souls of meek but sterling worth, 
We bring destruction, in their very prime, 
On all our hopes, deep-rooted in the earth, 

Yet pny or withered by the hand of Time or 

eath. 


More happy far the tenor of his life, 

More worthy, too, the objects kept in view, 

Who loves to seek the Beautiful and True, 

And shuns the city, and its endless strife — 

Who weds content as he would wed a wife, 

And labours hard to live, and live in peace ; 

Whose miud with thoughts of good in peace is 
rife ; 

Who looks with pleasure to the soul’s rclease, 

And finds his prospects brighter as his days de- 

crease ! 


What though his fare but coarse and homely be, 

And hard the couch whereon his limbs repose, 

He asks no more than what his toil bestows, 

And sleeps as calm as moonlight on the sea, 

When not a breath mars its tranquillity ! 

While through his veins life’s healthful current 
glides, 

And paints the rose that on his cheek we see ; 

While in his breast a love for all abides, 

And Mercy steer’s his barque safe o’er lifc’s swell- 

ing tides. 


Such thoughts as these were passing o’er my 
mind, 

And I was growing weary by the way, 
When evening mild, in garb demure and grey, 
Swept o’er the earth, but left her robes behind. 
To rest me in that cot I felt inclined, 
Until the Sun should paint the morning skies ; 
For there, methought, I should a welcome find, 
As in such spots the kindliest sympathies 

In human nature grow, to glad the wanderer’s eyes. 


So on I went, and tapped upon the door, 

When in a trice it was wide open thrown 

By maiden fair, to womanhood just grown ; 
Whose modest face, with blushes crimson'd o'er, 
Led me to think I'd never seen before 
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So sweet a damsel in my travels wide! 

And when she spoke I loved her all the more, 

She was so kind, so free from haughty pride, 
Or that restraint we find where city belles abide. 


She bade me enter, and she reached a chair 
To sit me down until her sire’s return ; 
Then left the room, In order now to learn 
What sort of lodgings I might look for there, 
Mine eyes they wander’d round me everywhere. 
So well arranged, and managed with such care, 
Ali things were common things, but clean and 
neat ; 

Methought it was as pleasant a retreat 

As ever man could wish, or could expect to meet. 


Soon did the master of the house appear, 

When, grasping me most firmly by the hand, 

He bade I would upon no scruples stand, 

But make myself at home, and rest me there, 

While his old dame refreshment should pre- 
pare ; 

And as the night was drawing on apace, 

He begg’d I would Iris cottage freely share. 

** Although “twas in a solitary place, 

Still I was welcome to’t,” he said, with honest 

face. 


And soon of friendly converse we partook, 

And soon I felt completely at my ease ; 

He talked of divers things he thought would 

please, 

With kindness in his heart and in his look ; 

Put when he turn’d that page in mem’ry’s book 

On which is chronicled the days gone by, 

The coJour soon his manly face forsook ; 

His bosom heaved a deep and bitter sigh, 
Until I saw a tear bedim his aged eye. 


He spoke of scenes that never can return, 

Of friends beloved now sleeping in the grave, 

Far, far beyond old ocean’s stormy wave; 

And how his foolish heart at times would 
yearn, 

And how his soul with love intense would burn, 

To see again his own dear native shore; 

Although a crust he there could scarcely earn, 

By toiling hard. He was so very poor 

That Jank starvation kept the threshold of his 

door. 


And yet whene’er he named that well-known 
name 

That stirs the blood within a Britieh heart, 

What patriotic fire appear’d to start 

Into his eyes at England’s growing fame ! 

The bright and glorious land from whence he 
came, 

Although each tyrant’s curse at England’s 
huri’d, 

And from the loins of whose time-honour’d 
frame, 

Gres Soave seem to start—whose flags un- 
url” 

Float where’er billows roll, great mistress of the 

world ! 
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In every nook and corner of the earth, 
Where’er the Anglo-Saxon’s foot has trod, 
Live those that love their country and their 
God ; 

While Freedom, like an angel, steppeth forth, 
‘To show her charms of beauty and of worth ; 

- And teach the slave, howe’er oppressed he be, 
A brighter day is struggling into birth ; 
When ev’ry soul that Jongeth to be free 

Shall rend bis bonds apart, and live at liberty ! 


Soon was the supper on the table spread, 

When such a host of children gather'd round 

As in no palace could methinks be found. 

There was such blending of pure white and red 

In their fat cheeks ; but not a word was said 

Until the sire a blessing did implore 

From Him who giveth us our daily bread, 

And who will make our cup of bliss run o’er 
If we confide in Him who gives our daily store. 


I knew not how it was, but soon methought 

Their simple food was manna to my taste, 

And as it disappear’d with vo small haste— 

For hunger is a sauce by fasting bought— 

I felt as all men in such cases ought, 

That gratitude was flooding o’er my heart, 

F’en for the homely fare before me brought ; 

Convinced that those who act so kind a part 
Sooner or Jater will meet with their just desert. 


Anon we gather’d round the cheerful fire, 

And then discussed a thousand diffrent things, 

Till converse sweet the hour of midnight 
brought, ' 

Seeming to say "twas high time to retire ; 

But ere we went I did mine host admire. 

He was in truth a thorough honest man, 

And what is better still, his chief desire 

Appear’d to be the Gospel’s truths to scan, 

Whiie, like the bright sun, on his daily course he 

ran. 


At length I sought the couch of sweet repose, 
And soon was lock’d within the arms of sleep ; 
But my soul slumber’d not, nor would it keep 
Long passive there, forgetful of the world 
And of the joys the restless bosom knows; 
But in a dream it took an upward flight— 
And dreams ‘tis said a future state disclose— 
Til I beheld the realms of endless light, 
Through which pure streams of bliss flow’d from 
the Infinite. 


Methought I saw the gate of heaven shine, 
Brighter than any gold I’d ever seen, 
Standing two forms, two angel-forms, between, 
Whose faces shone with radiance all divine ! 
High o’er their heads two swords their palms 
confine— 
Two flaming swords—to guard the court within, 
Lest any foe—whiom force or fraud ineline— 
Should rush or steal, unpardoned of his sin, 
Into its porch, and thus the realms of glory win. 





An 
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A brilliant cirele, like a rainbow bright, 

Was spanning o’er that massive golden gate, 
And on its rim a mighty angel sate, 

And pointed out, to my astonished sight, 

These fearful words—they fili’d me with affright — 
“None but the pure in heart may enter here.” 
Then conscience seem’d to whisper I'd no right 
To ever think I could find entrance there, 

A fear that drove my soul to madness and despair, 


I stood awhile, transfix’d upon the spot, 

While tears of more than blood bedimm’d mine 
eyes, 

Until methought heil’s burning agonies 

Were scorching all my brain, like lava hot ; 

Making me curse my miserable lot, 

And mourn, like Job, the day that I was bora ; 

Craving that fate’s annihilating blot 

Might save me from the arch-fiend and his 
scorn, 

And thus this being end, so wretched and forlorn. 


I heard the songs of the angelie host 

In praise and adoration of their King, 
Increasing till- they made the heavens ring, 

And fill’d with rapture all the shining coast ! 
But soon a scroll that me alarmed most, 

The angel o’er its entrauce did unfold, 

By which I saw that ev’ry hope was lost ; 

For on this arch I read, in letters bold— 

“ Here is no home for those whose only God is gold.” 


With horror then I turned mine eyes away ; 

When, looking back upon the earth below, 

I saw a form approaching, on whose brow 

A crown of glory reSted, bright as day! 

It was my friend within whose cot I lay. 

As he drew nigh, the gate wide open flew, 

And then I heard that mighty angel say— 

“Welcome, thou faithful servant, good and 
true, 

Unto that happy home, prepared by Christ for 
you.” 


I saw how fondly he was welcomed there : 

And soon as he had passed the golden gate, 

To enter on the everlasting state 

Of bliss supreme, while mine was black despair, 
Another shout of gladness rent the air ; 

And then a voice of thunder pealed loud— 

As if God’s voice had smote my startled ear— 
With the sad words—* Depart ye to the crowd 
Of mercenary souls—the selfish and the proud.” 


And then the heav’ns grew black, more black 
than night, 

When neither moon nor stars peep through the 
gloom, 

Like peace and darkness wedded in the tomb, 

Where all’s a blank to eyes bereft of light ; 

Until a flash of lurid lightning bright 

Pierced my wreck’d soul, and struck me down to 
hell ; 

It was the fierce wrath of the Infinite : 

And as amidst the ruined host I fell, 

With horror I awoke—such as no tongue can tell. 





My pillow-was with perspiration wet, 

My heart beat ‘gainst my ribs as if 'twould 
break 

Its bars apart; with fear my limbs did quake ; 

Long as | live I never shall forget 

The pangs I felt—I seem to feel them yet! 

But, oh! how glad was I to wake and find 

"Twas but a dream—yet though adream, it set 

My soul upon the rack, till in my mind, 


I there resolved to seek the Saviour of mankiad ; 


Whom I had put, as "twere, behind the door, 
So that I might my selfish ends attain ; 

For wealth 1 strove, and in my lust of gain 
Neglected Him, and trampled on the poor, 

As thousands do, and will do o’er and o’er; 
Although we may an honest man admire— 
Siuce he is placed within our pow’r the more— 
But now I vow'd to from the world retire, 


And that a life of truth should be my chief desire. 


For let our lot be whatsoe’er it may, 
Experience teaches wisdom to a fool! 

And he whose virtues pride may overrule, 
Will live to see his brightest hopes decay, 
And like a summer flow’ret die away : 
While he whose days are dedicate to God, 
Is like an angel, that is gone astray, 
Awhile from out the seraphs’ bright abode, 


And is returning by a rough and stormy road, 


He may be called on to experience here 
Much grievous wrong and many insults rude, 
Because the wicked relish not the good ; 
And his life may a gloomy aspect wear, 
Beclouded o'er by sorrow and by care, 

Till wearied out, he lay him down and die; 
And yet his hopes will bud and biossom fair, 
Till, like the sun upen the evening sky, 


He smiles upon the world, while bidding it good- 


bye! 





PART II. 


Before the first faint blushes of the dawn 
Arose, like streaks of silver, up the sky, 
Mingled with gold, to tell that day was nigh, 
And usher in the sweet and gladsome morn, 

I sallied forth, with spirits much careworn, 
Caused by that horrid dream and want of rest, 
Like one that is bewilder'd and forlorn, 

With sorrow deeply rooted in his breast, 


While conscience writhes within him like an ill- 


used guest, 


Between the trees I wander’d far away, 

Into a path that like a serpent wound 

Its course along the undulating ground, 

Whose windings I had traced th’ previous day ; 

Until I came to where the mountain lay 

With its huge base firm resting on a plain, 

While its bald head the sky’s arch seemed to 
stay ; 

And there it caught the earliest drops of rain, 


Or met the sun’s first smile on his return again ! 
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I sat me down upon a fallen tree, 

To rest awhile before I scaled the mount, 

A task of danger of no mean account, 

So very steep and high it seem’d to be. 

The stars were shining o’er it tranquilly, 

While peace unbroken, brooded like a dove 

O’er all the earth, and nestled on the sea; 

Not e’en a leaflet was observed to move ; 
*Twas silence to be felt, around me and above. 


O tell me not of solitude profound, 
Where men, by thousands, in a city dwell ; 
The very houses seem %o have a spell 
Of life about them, where the lamps abound, 
And shed their luring splendour far around ; 
And ever and anon the list’ning ear 
May catch, though faint and feeble, some known 
sound, 

To tell us we are not quite lone'y there: 

But in the forest’s depths no signs of life appear. 


For nature seems to sleep the sleep of death ! 

The birds are perch’d upon the leafy spray, 

But sing no more as through the live-long day, 

Their artless songs of innocence and mirth; 

The stately Emu stalketh no more forth, 

The Kangaroo lies crouching ‘neath the trees, 

The very winds have sought their unknown 
berth; 

There comes no sound, or sense, or soul to 
please : 

’Tis solitude intense, the heart with fear to freeze. 


To stand within a wilderness of wood, 
When life appears as if from all things fled, 
And darkness, like a fun’ral pall seems spread — 
With stars for ornaments—in solitude 
O’er all the universe ; to think that God 
Still keeps on us an ever-watchful eye, 
And marks us well—the evil and the good— 
After a dream, like mine, of agony— 

Would make us wish we could back to the city fly. 


At last I gained the mountain’s lonely height, 

Just as the day—it was the Sabbath-day— 

Began to break. The dark, cold shades gave 

way, 

That formed the cheerless drapery of night ; 

They were dissolved within the kindling light 

That vpward shot, before the sun arose ; 

And now he bursts in glory on my sight, 

When, like a god, his smiles around he throws, 
Till all the eastern sky with splendour overflows. 


The stars that shine upon night’s dusky brow— 
Eternal jewels in her diadem— 
By myriads soon retired, as over them 
The sun sent forth an oriental glow 
Of splendour: the clouds were painted so 
Sublimely and so grand, as if they were 
Spread out o’er heaven’s blue canopy to shew 
What grandeur decks the realms that angels 
share, 
Making us long to dwell with them for ever there. 


Turned full upon the sun, till lost within the skies. 


That broke upon the world, al! ebarming and As 
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A sea of glory filled the eastern sky, © 

While from the woods rich streams of music 
came, 

For Nature’s soul seemed pregnant with the 
flame 

Of pure devotion for the Deity ! 

The birds sang o’er their songs right merrily — 

In vocal concert, held within the wood— 

All things awoke and seemed at once to vie, 

In divers ways to show their gratitude 





To Him who giveth all in season due their food. 


At first there rested on the ocean’s rim 

A belt of cloud, that like a wreath of snow 

Was soon dispersed, while in the vales below, 

The mists along the creeks began to swim, 

Until the good sun drew them up to him, 

Then painted them with rainbow colours o’er, 

And bade them traverse, in their gaudy trim, 

The fields of air, his onward march before, 


And as they sped he changed their varied tints the 


more! 


The sea lay gleaming like a sheet of glass, 

And on its face the skies were mirror’d all, 

And there the clouds, however great or small, 

Might see themselves reflected as they'd pass, 

Singly, or in one most resplendeut mass : 

And there I saw some wandering ships at rest— 

Those racers of the ocean—of first class, 

No more by adverse winds and waves distress’d ; B 


Each sleeping like a babe upon its mother’s breast. 


Forgetful of the strife and dangers o’er, 

The fearful storms that came across their path— 
Like demons howling fiércely in their wrath — 
While on their course right gallantly they bore, 
And lash the sea into a sheet of foam ; 

While lightnings flash and dreadful thunders 

roar, 
As o’er the world of waters wide they roam — 


So may our souls at last rest in their heavenly 


home ! A 
The flocks and herds weut bounding gaily forth, 
To crop the grass with dew besprinkled o'er; 
A cloud of cockatoos, whose plumage bore 
A snowy whiteness, rose from off the earth, 
Like one huge sheet, and fairly screamed with 
mirth, 
While from the mountain’s brow I saw arise 
A mighty eagle, from his eyrie-berth, 
Up-springing, with his bold and glassy eyes 


4 


The.laughing jackass made the woodlands ring, 

The parrots, gorgeously plumed, would shout 

Loud as they could, and fly the trees about, 

While some birds strove to chaunt their very 
best ; 

Others would rise, on rainbow-tinted wing, 

In many a curve, repeating all the time 

The same notes o’er ando’er. Each living thing 

Seemed full of joy, in morning’s rosy prime, 


a «ee ee 


sublime. 








The vales lay stretched beneath me far and wide, 
And here and there, far as the eye could see 
Were traces, faint and few, of husbandry— 
Fields under crop, on which with honest pride, 
The peasant looks to have his wants supplied 
And reap the fruits of his own toilings hard ! 
Nor murmurs though much increase be denied 
To him, yet well he merits our regard, 

May peace and competence his labours all reward. 


His task, though humble, needs a dauntless 
heart, 

A good strong arm, and firm determined will, 

His rude but arduous duties to fulfil. 

And he will act no inconsiderate part 

To make a nation into being start, 

Where now there’s but a wilderness of wood. 

Day after day, he, in his rural art 

Must strain his sinews—we, flesh and blood, 

And labour on to raise a people’s dail » food. 


The mighty trees that stand like giants there, 

And have for centuries stood, must fall before 

His biting axe, that eats into their core, 

And topples down their lofty heads, that were 

Wreathed with a coronal of leaflets fair, 

For ages and for ages long gone by! 

Then o’er the space he guides the bright 
ploughshare ; 

And sows the seed that shall not dormant lie, 

But take deep root, and thrive beneath a genial 
sky ! 

All honour then to the unlett:red swain, 

A nation’s safest bulwark and her stay ! 

But cursed be those who would obstruct his 
way, 

Or rob him of his hard-earned, riglitful gain. 

Alas! that ever we should here complain 

That Britons have, for once, their country sold 

With bread at famine price, for lack of grain, — 

And millions of acres waste, too, we behold 

A people starving, while some rolling seem in 


gold. 
There must be some nefarious doings here, 
Some gross abuse in practice, to create 
Such mis’ry in a cciony so great, 
And so extremely rich. It doth appear 
Most strange indeed, that in a country where 
All things in rich profusion grow, we 
Find so little corn, and food so very dear ; 
But so it is! A hundred tons we see 
Of gold our mines produce, and thousands beggars 
be. 


Gold is the god we mortals worship most ; 

At Mammon’s shrine we bend a willing knee ; 
And in the homage thus bestowed we see 

Each noble impulse of our nature cross’d ; 

The heart sere blunted and our honour lost, 
Till hell usurps the empire of the mind. 

Yet of this glittering trash we vainly boast, 
And hug the base-born idol of mankind 

As if in wealth we could our lasting pleasure 
find. 
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For lucre’s sake we sacrifice the ties 

That ought to bind us in one brotherhood 

Of peace and love. And for this seeming good 
We sell the soul and barter e’en the skies— 
Relinquish for life’s ceaseless agonies 

Those brilliant hopes of everlasting bliss 

That charm the hamble Christian fill he dies, 
And then translate him from a world like this, 


A way, for aye away, from horror’s dark abyss! 


To power oft the greatest rogues will climb, 
By means accursed, and grind to dust the poor, 
Grasp all they can, then madly crave for more, 
But dic, perchance, like beggars ere their time. 
Our wealth ill-got is like the frosty-ryme, 
That quickly melts, and leaves no trace behind, 
For gold we blunt our feelings in our prime, 
To those we’re bound to love we grow unkind, 


Plant daggers in their hearts, and sow and reap th’ 


wind. 
God sends enough for each, enough for all, 
His lib’ral hand our daily wants supplies, 
His Providence, from out the bounteous skies, 
Into our laps His choicest gifts lets fall ; 
But we convert life’s honey-drops to gall, 
And over these like gladiators fight ; 
And in this favour’d land both great and small, 
Far more like fiends than men, take strange de- 
light 


In doing what is wrong in lieu of what is right. 


With such a climate, and with such a soil, 

The smiles of yellow harvests should abound ; 
But as it is, in every place is found 

Quite the reverse amongst the sons of toil, 
Whose energies we cramp, whose aims we foil ; 
But soon for them a brigliter day shall come, 
Though not until a nation’s blood shall boil 
With wrath to think her sons should have to 


roam 


To other lands to seek a living and a home, 


There’s room for willions yet, and more to 
spare, 

And soon each man, beneath his own fig-tree, 

The bright and sunny side of life shall see, 

And plant his foot upon the fiend despair ! 

And soon his prospects shall more bright ap- 
pear, 

Till peace and plenty everywhere abound ; 

A sunny future lies before us here, 

Another England, on Australian ground, 


Is springing up, to shed its influence far around. 


The elements of greatness seem to be 

Within our reach! An island continent, 

As large as Europe in its vast extent, 

With soil prolifie and a matchless sky! 

While in our vales and mountains tow’ring 
high 

There lies imbedded an exhaustless store 

Of gold, that, as the rolling years fleet by, 

Will tend to aid our onward progress more, 


And spread our name and fame from shore to dis- 


tant shore! 
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For us hath Nature done astounding things, 

But she can do things more astounding still, 

If we assist her with a right good will, 

And strive to make the most of all that springs 

To light, as time, on ever-rapid wings, 

Comes and departs, but leaves our works be- 
hind 

To honour or disgrace us. Our short-comings 

May do much harm to others, who may find 

We have not studied much the welfare of man- 

kind, 

The task is ours to lay the corner-stone 

Of what may prove a mighty empire here ; 

Our hands they should be clean, our heads be 
clear, 

Until our portion of the task be done— 

A noble work, to mould an infant state, 

In honour of our life when it is gone; 

Upon ourselves depends its future fate, 

God grant that it may be both prosperous and 

great ! 


From out the mould’ring ashes of the dead 

Some bright immortal spirit goes to seek, 

And gain perfection in far brighter skies, 

And wear a crown of glory on its head! 

So may the souls of crumbling states be led 

To issue from their ruins, and alight 

Upon our shore, and proudly, nobly spread 

Then wings abroad, so beautiful and bright, 
And be renowned far more for virtue than for 

might ! 


And may it grow, as ages pass away, 
Esteem’d for all that makes a nation great, 
As good as it is fair, a model state! 
That till the knell of time shal: not decay, 
But flurish still for ever and for age ! 
The cradle and the home of Liberty ! 
Free as the winds that round about us play, 
True to itself and its high destiny, 

Protected and beloved, Almighty God, by thee ! 





PART III. 


One farewell glance I took of all around— 

A charming scene, out-stretch'd on either side— 

Here vallies bright, there ocean spreading wide, 

Then, with a love for Nature most profound 

Left in my soul, my downward path I wound 

Along the mountain's slope, amid the trees 

That stood like uncouth giants on the ground ; 

Their broad leaves dancing in the sun and 
breeze, 

While ev’rything I saw possess’d the pow’r to 

please ! 


Methought the flowers that blossom’d by the 


way, 
Look'd brighter far than e’er they look’d before, 
Scatter’d profusely all the greensward o’er 
That like a border'’d carpet "neath one lay ; 
And that the birds sang on the leafy spray 
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Their sweetest songs on this—the Sabbath morn, 

As if they knew it were tho hallow’d day, 

When gleams of heav'n, of inspiration born, 
Like angels’ visits, bless our pilgrimage forlorn. 


The skies seem’d bluer than they’re wont to be, 
The earth more charming, more intensely fair; 
The clouds that sail’d athwart th’ ambient air, 
Steep’d in a flood of rich effulgency, 

And, mirror’d on the bosom of the sea, 
Appeared to glide along a sheet of glass; 

Thus earth and sky and ocean gorgeously 
Gleam’d on my sight, as homeward I did pass, 
And flow’rs look’d up and smiled amid the dewy 

grass. 


God’s Omnipresent Spirit seem’d to brood, 

Dove-like, o’er all the mighty universe ; 

While all things vied His praises to rehearse, 

Who fashioned them, and who pronounced thew 

good, 

The birds that sang so sweetly in the wood, 

Made it seem Jike some old cathedral great 

By nature reared and dedicate to God ; 

Where feathered minstrels, in a sinless state, 
Were wont in grateful strains His mercies to relate ! 


The scene, the hour, awoke within my breast 
Emotions sweet, with resolutions fond— 
The love of self—aggrandisement beyond, 
Too apt to end in ruin when possessed— 
That I in virtue’s cause would do my best ; U 
For I had learned a lesson from the past, 
That none are happy, none are truly blest, 
Who hoard up riches and who hold them fast, 
As if they were a doom for evermore to blast. 


But then how poor the worldling’s pleasures are. 
Compared with those the upright men may knov, 
Although through seas of trouble they may go— 
For God makes them His own peculiar care! 
They build no empty castles in the air, 

But on the rock of ages safe and sound; 

And when is finished their probation here, | 
Their chastened spirits with the just are found, 


And with a life of bliss and immortality is crowred | ” 
At length I reached that peaceful cot again, 
Where I had slept upon the night before ; 1 
My friend came forth to meet me at the door, 
Surprised to think I should so long remain— : 
What could have happened ever to detain y 
My steps, my couch, and some repast between ? s 
I told him how, with toiling and with pain, 
A-top th’ adjacent mountain [ had been, i 
To feast mine eyes upon a grand and glorious A 
scene— D; 7 
A scene that bade me think and made me feel, 
This world of ours a Paradise would be, 
If we amongst ourselves could but agree, Th 
And in our intercourse would but reveal 
The soul’s best attributes, which we conceal, An 
Or prostitute in life’s fierce battie so, Bu 
Until the heart seems hard as flint or steel, An 
And we appear its vilest traits to show, Wi 
Instead of friendship’s pure and love's celestial Wi 
glow ! | I 
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God made the earth an Eden at the first, 

And of its pristine glory much remains, 

While on the sight, in verdant hills and plains, 
Such scenes of beauty and of grandeur burst, 


As if, through sin, earth never had been cursed, 


But were for angels still a dwelling meet. 
And so it is; but we have basely nursed 
Feelings that should in none but demons meet, 
And trampled all that’s good beneath our very 
feet — 


Forgetting what the Lord himself hath said— 
*“ Who loveth not his brother loves not me, 
Mine he is not, for mine he will not be, 
Although for him I suffered and [ bled ; 
But he whose soul, by love and pity led, 
Delights to aid and bless the friendless poor, 
Shall find, ere he is numbered with the dead, 
His gifts returned an hundredfold, or more, 
Until his cup of bliss is fairly running o’er. 


“The good on them bestowed for me is done, 

Although his heart may not be wholly mine ; 

Still, I’m content a portion to resign, 

If "tis but given to the helpless one 

Whose path lies in the shadow, not the sun, 

Of Fortune, and who hears around him rave 

The pelting’ storm, that soon will burst upon 

His hapless head, to sweep him in the grave, 
Unless a haud’s stretched forth, to suecour and to 

save. 


‘If for my foes T left my Father’s throne, 

And died to snatch them from eternal woe, 

And suffered more than flesh and blood can 
know, 

To make Earth’s poor and outcast one’s mine 
own— 

The kindest-feelings might, methinks, be shown 

Where kindred bosoms meet, to bind them fast 

In amity, or love; that can atone 

The multitude of sins on lives gone past— 

‘Love God the most, man next, thyself the least 

and last.’ ” 


Ere my return the table had been spread ; 

The fare was homely, but it was most sweet— 

After so long a walk to share a treat ; 

With hnnger’s relish in it, and I fed 

Most sumptuously ; the plain and home-made 
bread 

Hlad manna in’t, it was so kindly given, 

And in their looks their gen’rous hearts I read, 

Till 1, who had for wealth and luxuries striven, 

Did to myself confess, “ Content makes earth a 

heaven !” 


The breakfast o’er, the children then were 
dressed, 

And forth we sallied to the house of prayer—- 

Built by subscription, in the greenwood there ; 

An humble structure, it must be confessed, 

Where many met, upon the day of rest, 

With grateful hearts, to sing their Maker’s 


And, with the bread of life for ever blest 
To feed their souls, and supplications raise, 
That God would be their friend, their staff, and 
shield always. 


No splendid equipages boasted they, 
To prove they were the magnates of the land ; 
No tinsel trash, by pride or folly planned, 
Their person’s decked, upon the Sabbath-day, 
As if devotion in their gewgaws lay ; 
But, simply clad, they came with one accord— 
Nature’s poor but true nobility—to pray, 
And hearken to the teachings of His word 

Who loves His faithful floek—their Shepherd and 

their Lord, 


Soon as they were assembled in that place, 
I wondered much who could the preacher be, 
And great was my astonishment to see 
He wore mine host’s sunburnt but honest face ; 
A toil-worn peasant, called, no doubt, by grace 
Divine, to preach the words of truth, and tell 
How Jesus came to save our fallen race 
From sin’s dread curse, and from the pow’rs of 
hell— 
To teach them how to live, aud how to die as well. 


No settled form of speech or prayer had he; 

And yet his thoughts were full of sacred fire ; 

His spirit seemed to burn with pure desire 

Christ’s poor but faithful follower to be, 

Till, in the garb of deep humility, 

He seemed in prayer to wrestle e’en with God 

From Satan's dire control the world to free— 

To take from off our souls sin’s galling load, 
And guide and guard us while we tread life's 

thorny road. 


' He prayed for rich as well as for the poor— 
One flesh and blood, and uo distinction made— 
That crime might cease, and virtue raise its 

head ; 
That Piety and Peace on every shore 
Might settle down, and prosper more and more, 
Until the coming of the final day, 
When Time’s long reign shall be for ever o’er, 
When heaven and earth, seroll-like, shall pass 
away, 
And Death himself shall cease for ever and for aye 


That He who died that we might never die, 

And poured, like water, forth His precious 
blood, 

After a life devoted unto good, 

To ope for us the golden gates on high, 

Would wipe away all tears from every eye, 

Bind up our wounds, and calm each troubled 


breast, 
Cleanse our vile hearts, and bid our freed souls 
fly, 
Where sin can never come, and where the weary 
rest. 


For each, for al!, a blessing he implored — 
F’en from the Queen that graces England’s 
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throne, 
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Down to the beggar, friendless and alone; 

And that all flesh might learn to love the Lord, 
And feed upon the manna of His word; 

The poor untutored savage in the wood 

Might be forthwith to Mercy’s fold restored— 
Might have an int’rest in the Saviour’s blood, 
And rest, like Abr’am, on the promise of his God. 


And for the land of our adoption, he 

Poured out his soul in supplications meet, 

That we might grind Mammon beneath our feet, 
And thus a good and virtuous people be— 

An empire great, and glorious, and free ! 

For song renowned, for science and for art— 
The home of men of strict integrity, 

Who sooner would with life than honbdur part, 
With love for all that’s good deep-rooted in the 
heart. 


That war, with all its devastating powers, 

Civil or foreign, ne’er might rear its head 

Upon our shores, and want and ruin spread— 

Tainting with blood our sweet and happy bowers, 

Until the cup of bitterness be ours, 

And Freedom weep upon her patriot’s grave ! 

From battle’s thunder, and terrific showers 

Of shot and shell, where meet stout hearts and 
brave— 

That God this favoured land for evermore would 

save : 


That Peace might spread her dove-like wings 
o’er all 

The length and breadth of this vast continent ; 

That mercy night with justice aye be blent, 

And mad ambition tempt us not to fall, 

Like ancient Rome, to drain the cup of gall 

F’en to its dregs, and leave behind a name 

That seems to hide her glory like a pall, 

And on the scroll of everlasting fame 

Redounds far less unto her honour than her shame ; 


That moral worth its due reward may meet, 

And Love and Friendship may go hand-in-hand, 

Like two bright angels, travelling through the 
land, 

Dispensing wide their smiles and favours sweet, 

Till Pride and Hate lie crouching at their feet, 

And Nature’s noblest feelings, brought to play, 

Shall cause the bad to beat a far retreat, 

Or fade, like mist before the solar ray, 

Till not a cloud impair the brightness of the day. 


With holy fervour did the good man crave 
That Heaven would its choicest gifts bestow 
On all who tread life’s labyrinth of woe ; 

And that the Lord, who hath the power to save, 
Would light our passage to the darksome grave, 
And plume the spirit for its farewell flight, 
Until with Him its pinions it shall lave 

Within those realms of everlasting light, 
Where Godhead sits enthroned ineffably bright ! 


When he had finished his impassioned prayer, 
A chapter from the Book of Job he read, 
To show how he, by resignation led, 
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Clung to his God, despite his load of care ; 
Though great his trials and his suff’rings were, 
His faith remained unshaken, and his trust, 
Though sorely tried, one bordering on despair, 
Forsook him not, but, knowing God is just, 
He = his hopeless fate in sackcloth and in 
ust, 


Though tempted of the devil, and by men, 

His Maker, like the atheist, to deny, 

To curse his God and, like the fool, to die. 

How nobly did the suff’rer answer them ? 

“Though he should kill me, 1 will not complain, 

But bless the hand which doth afflict me so, 

Convinced that all will yet be well again— 

That still to me His mercy He will show— 
Then to His righteous will submissively I’ll bow.” 


A lesson this to teach mankind that they 

Should not despair, though rough their path 
may be— 

If they expect the Father’s face to see 

Soon as affliction’s storm has passed away, 

When night is turned into eternal day, 

The mortal ends in immortality, 

The spirit doffs its tarnished robes of clay, 

And, as the eagle wings his flight on high, 


Leaves this base world behind for that beyond the 


sky. 


Then, for his text, he took that well-known part 
Of holy writ which tells Creation’s birth; 

How that the sun and moon, the sea and earth, 
At God’s command, did into being start ; 

And then, how man, with most consummate art, 
Was in his Maker’s glorious image made, 

With soul untainted, and a joyous heart, 

Pure as the sons of light, of nought afraid, 


Being with the spotless rubes of innocence arrayed. 


And then he spoke of blissful paradise, 

Onr great forefather’s bright and blest abode; 

Wherein he held cummunion with his God, 

And angel visitants, from out the skies: 

Where Eve’s fair form first met his wond’ring 
eyes, 

And filled his thoughts with pure and holy 
love— 

His soul with sweet and glowing ecstacies. 

While round his heart so tenderly were wove 


The spells of fond endearinent, other charms 


above ! 


O love! O happiness! beyond compare, 

When all was bright without and pure within, 

Untouched by sorrow, and exeimpt from sin, 

From wild remorse, and from the breath of 
care, 

From pain and anguish, and from black des- 
pair, 

And all the ills that do afflict us so, 

A heaven on earth was then created thers ; 

But followed soon by ruin and by woe, 


For sin crept early in, and proved its overthrow. 
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Stupendous, strange, and awful in the end, 

A change that brouglit into this world of ours 

A thousand ills to mar life’s sweetest hours, 

And man into a state of exile send; 

Made God a foe, instead of being a friend, 

Brought death on all, and ope’d the gates of 
hell ; 

Till Christ came forth, in mercy to defend 

Our hapless case, our doubts and fears to quell, 

And suffered on the cross, that we with Him might 

dwell. 


And long he dwelt on the atonement made 

By Him who toiled and suffered for our sakes, 

Who still in us a lively interest takes ; 

Whose mangled form within the tomb was 
laid, 

But rose again, in glory undecayed, 





And who was by His owa disciples seen ; 
Who bade them not to doubt or be afraid, 
Showed them his bhaads, and where the nails 
had been, 
Then straight to heaven arose, majestic and 
serene. 


Thus in the bush I spent the Sabbath-day, 
As I had never spent the day before ; 
*Tis now six years ago, or something more, 
And since that time mine host hath passed 
away 
To that bright world whose glories ne’er decay. 
But while I live I never shall forget 
The kind, good man, and oft I wish aud pray 
That God will in His love aud mercy let 
My end be like to his, like his my sun may set. 


Melbourne, Australia, 1860. 
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PART VIII. 
THE BROTHERS AND THEIR NIGHTCAPS. 


*“‘Tuat clever nephew of mine wants a word of 
parental advice, it strikes me, brother.” 

“‘ Hey—what, has James been in a fault ?” 
asked the father. 

“Not exactly, but he is young, and rather 
thoughtless ; not quite so steady as he might be.” 

“What do you mean, David, by not steady,” 
said Mr. Grant, wheeling round in his chair. 


“‘ Nothing particular,” replied Mr, David Grant, 


mixing his, brandy and water; “it seems Jamie 
has been rather irregular in his attendance at the 
office of late; that’s about the whole I know of.’’ 

“He has?” said Mr. Grant, setting down his 
tumbler with a jerk. 

“Why that’s nothing,” mildly observed his 
brother, “no serious defalcation; the lad has 
been a good deal indulged you know.” 

“ Utterly spoilt, and his mother’s entirely to 
blame. She thought the boy born perfect.” 

“ Pooh, Jamie is no discredit to his family, sir. 
He may be a trifle headstrong and somewhat heed- 
less, but only wants looking after.” 

“Where is the young rascal,” asked Mr. Grant, 
senr., raising his eyes to the timepiece. “It’s ten 
o’clock now, he ought to be at home—ring the 
bell, David.”’ 

“Tut, man, take it easy, I don’t intend going 
for an hour yet; the lad may be at a public meet- 
ing, he’s a member of several intellectual institu- 


tions.’’ 
“* He'd best attend to his business,’ 


interrupted 


the father, re-filling his tumbler, “I'll let the 
young jackanapes know my mind when I see him.” 

“Do nothing rashly, brother, or you're certain 
to repent it,” said Mr. David Grant, taking a 
strong pull at his brandy and water. 





“Don’t preach to me, David,” replied Mr. Grant 
testily, “I shall deal with the young puppy as he 
deserves.” 

‘‘But, Joseph, we were once young; if our 
father had been less rigorous, perhaps we would 
have been.” 

“In the workhouse, or banished most likely,” 
laughed Mr. Grant, senr. “ It’s parental indal- 
gence that ruins youth, and I always told Mrs. 
Grant she would repent her foolish fondness if she 
lived long enough.” 

“ Poor thing, it was quite natural she should 
feel proud of her handsome son,” interposed Mr. 
David Grant with a sigh. “ Fanny seems to take 
a good deal after her mother.” 

“Fauny’s a good girl.” 

“You're too hard on poor Jamie. The lad has 
his faults like others, but he’s got mettle and 
talent too. And if you don’t destroy our expec- 
tations, there’s nothing to hinder him rising to 
eminence yet.” 

“Well, well, we will see; in the meantime he 
shall not be uusteady, if 1 have any authority left.” 

‘* All right, brother, Jamie’s not above taking 
good advice, I trust; and from his own father it 
will have double effect.” 

‘* Here’s to his reformation,” responded Mr. 
Grant, senr., quafling off a bumper. 

“Nonsense. Here’s to my nephew’s future 
success,” returoed the good natured uncle, drain- 
ing his glass. 

The subject was changed, and an hour later the 
brothers parted. Jamie had not returned. Twelve 
struck: Mr. Grant determined to sit up for his 
son. 
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PART IX. 
THE BROWN COWS’ TENDENCIES. 
Tue debate was over, the young president had 


acquitted himself nobly ; his paper was received. 


with acclamation, as it deserved, and a vote of 
thanks was awarded to the gifted speaker. The 
disputants had shaken hands, and a proposal of 
adjournment was warmly seconded and acted upon. 

“ Who's for the ‘ Brown Cow ?’” asked Presi- 
dent Grant. 

“* All here, of course,” was the reply. And the 
members of the society of Good-fellows sallied 
forth to discuss the great reform question more 
fully over the “ Brown Cow’s,” whiskey punch. 
The good-feliows were rather inclined to be jolly 
than discussionary. The president (who was called 
to the chair) greatly contributed to the harmony 
and pleasure of the evening by his humour and 
vivacity, and sat until the complacent landlord of 
the “ Brown Cow” delicately hinted at the late- 
ness of the hour. Was home thought of ? The 
loving cup passed round, and the “ good-fellows,” 
drawn closer by their late discordance, vowed ever- 
lasting frieudship with clasped hands, “ For the 
sake O’ Auld Lang Syne.” 

The “ Brown Cow” looked benignly down 
from her lofty eminence on the jolly friends as 
they departed arm in arm, and doubtless could 
that intelligent looking animal have spoken, she 
would, with the landlord, have wished the young 
gentlemen safe home. But the young gents them- 
selves having arranged for a “lark’’ on the way, 
were in no hurry to part. 

“We won’t go home till morning.’’ 

The “Brown Cow” cauzht the echo as it died 
away in the distance. 

The streets were quiet, and a poor homeless 
dog was the only object the good fellows encoun- 
tered on which to play a practical joke; the poor 
brute, however, as if aware that evil was determined 
against him, slunk under a shed, and managed 
to elude his enemies. 

“ By jove, cleverly done,’’ said Grant, who was 
not naturally evil disposed’ “we've missed that 
chance ; suppose we take revenge on the lamp, 
that showed the scamp, the way to tramp into 
the house Old Dyke's built.” 

“ Acreed, agreed,’’ shouted the good fellows, 
and a shower of stones speedily demolished the 
lamp in front of Baillie Dyke’s mansion. A smart 
race followed, andan elderly gentleman, accompanied 
by a rough te rier, suddenly turning a corner, was 
knocked down by the president in bis haste. The 
gentleman did not recognise his assailant, but the 
terrier did, and leaving his master to recover his 
feet, with a loud bark proclaimed his happiness at 
the unexpected meeting, leaping upon, and frisking 
around his friend, who seemed intent on flight 


notwithstanding. 
“Oh my prophetic soul, my uncle.” 
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| has taken Uncle David out at this hour. He 


did’nt know me, however, and if it had’nt been 
that terrier of his.” 

Wallace, probably thinking this half running 
commentary was meant for his edification, at this 
juncture flung himself in the president’s path, and 
getting amongst his feet, tripped him. 

“Get out,” shouted the young gentleman, 
administering a hearty kick, which roused Wallace’s 
indignation without having the effect of making 
him retreat. 

“* Get out,” accompanied with another kick. 

Wallace was unaccustomed to such treatment, 
but inclined to treat his master’s nephew with 
respect, he took the affront quietly, until on its 
being a third time repeated, he resented the 
insult with his teeth. 

Mr. Grant found himself in a fix, and his friends 
beyond call—to make matters worse, the fallen 
gentleman had gathered himself up and was 
rapidly approaching. Wallace was not disposed to 
let go his hold, and it was plain that discovery 
would follow unless the dog could be got rid of. 

Exerting all his strength, he managed to drag 
the animal off, and lifting him, with great force 
flung him at his relative, who was now within 
arms length. 

Without waiting to know the result of his 
stratagem, Grant set off at full speed, and pro- 
bably would have reached his father’s house with- 
out interruption, had he not been called upon to 
assist his friends to beat the ‘ Charlies,” who had 
captured the good fellows during their playful 
attacks upon lamp posts and street knockers. He 
joined his friends against their captors. In the 
scuffle bones were broken and faces disfigured, but 
the physical strength of the good fellows being 
somewhat exhausted by previous exertion, they 
were overpowered. Grant alone, the darkness of 
the night favouring him, effected his escape by a 
circuitous route and reached home just as Mr. 
Grant, senr. (who had carried out his resolution of 
sitting up for his son), awoke from an uneasy dose. 
With a feeling of thankfulness, Jamie entered his 
own room, but his sense of relief was not deepened 
by the unexpected apparition of his father oceupy- 
ing his empty chair. The lamp burnt dimly, but 
clear enough to reveal the angry countenance 
turned towards him. 

A single glance induced the son to maintain 
the defensive ; his courage was up, and consider- 
ably elevated by the Brown Cow’s potations, he 
felt indifferent to consequences. Assuming an air of 
easy nonchalance, President Grant saluted his 
sire with profound respect, expressing a hope that 
Mr. Grant had found himself comfortable in his 
new quarters, 

Mr. Grant, senr., was taken aback by his son’s 
assurance, but rousing himself, growled a most 
ungracious reply. 

Mr. Grant, jun., quietly seated himself opposite 


“Curse the brute,” muttered Grant, as poor | his irrascible parent, and poking up the dying 
Wallace stopped the way. “* What unlucky chance | embers, apologised for the miserable fire. 








“You're rather surprised to fiud me here,” 
observed his father. 

“ Delighted,” responded Mr. Grant, jun. 

“ How dare you enter my house at this hour?” 
demanded the angry parent. 

“ Indeed, sir, circumstances over which I had 
no control—”” began Mr. Grant, jun. 

“Confound your circumstances,” interrupted 
his father. ‘“ We heard all about your infamous 
couduct, sir, and don’t think to talk me over with 
your plausible speeches, for I won’t listen to them.” 

Mr. Grant, jun., suppressed a yawn, and meekly 
preserved silence. 

“ What have you been about to night, sir *”’ 

“Considering the * reform’ question.” 

‘**T wish you would reform yourself, sir.” 

Another short pause, the hall clock struck. 

“Ts this about your usual time for returning 
home ?” asked Mr. Grant, sen. 

* You are aware, sir, that circumstances—’’ 

*T am not aware, sir, and no circumstances can 
justify your disgraceful on-goings. I can see 
further than you imagine. You can’t tell me any- 
thing I don’t know already.” 

“ Have you then heard the news, sir ?”’ 

“To be ‘sure I have, and its just what might 
have been expected.” 

“The most sanguine were doubtful, sir; it’s 
been an anxious time.” 

“Eh! what are you driving at, sir; are you 
drunk or insane ?” 

. “Neither, sir, I hope. I allude to the reform 
bill having passed a third reading in the House.” 

“Bless my soul, you don’t say so,” exclaimed 
Mr. Grant, sen., in altered tones. 

“ The mail has just come in, with flying colours,” 
said Mr. Grant, jun. “I waited its arrival to 
obtain the latest intelligence.” 

‘Why did you not say so at first,” asked his 
father with relaxing brow. 

“You gave me no opportunity, sir,’ 
Mr. Grant, jun. 

« Yes, yes; of course I naturally concluded you 
were spending your time in dissipation,”’ interrupted 
his father; “ but are you sure of the news ?” 

“ From the authentic source.”’ 

“Aye; it should be all right. Where’s the 
brandy ? I'll drink once more to your reformation, 
sir, since reform is the order of the day.” 

Mr. Grant, jun., produced both brandy bottle 
and glasses, and father and son rang the latter to 
the success of the great Reform Bill. 

As Mr. Grant, sen., showed no disposition to 
retire, his son took care to engage his attention on 


politics, and he managed by his cleverness and 
finess to fascinate his father and excite his 


returned 


admiration, despite his determined resolution not 
to be talked over by the young scamp. 

Mr. Grant was a shrewd man in some respects, 
but he had his weak points, and none knew better 
how to take advantage of them than his own son. 

“Well, my boy, we've gained one point,” said 


PACKING-UP. 





Mr. Grant, with restored good-hamour, ‘though 
we've fought long for it.” 
“ Freedom's battle once begun, 
Though baffled oft is ever won,” 
repeated Mr. Grant, jun., with feeling. 

“That’s it, Jamie; stick to that sentiment, my 
lad, and you'll do yet. Bless my soul! it has 
struck two o'clock.” 

“The loss of an hour's sleep is amply made up 
by the intelligence, I have no doubt,” said his son. 

“ Aye, aye; but have acare for the future,” 
cauticusly put in Mr. Grant; “ I'l! allow no dissi- 
pation remember.” 

“Sound the trumpet, beat the drum, 
For the grand reform’s come.” 
sang Mr. Grant, jun., lighting his father to his 
chamber. 





PART X. 
PACKING-UP. 
Tue trunks were packed, and everything was in 
readiness for the journey. Miss Graham was try- 
ing the effect of a new bonnet-cap at the glass. 
“ Kirsty”’ lingered near the trunks. 

“Hoo lang wull you be frae hame, mistress ?”’ 
she asked, as she laid out Miss Graham’s travelling 
cloak.” 

“Until my nephew is ‘settled,’ of course,” an- 
swered her mistress. 

“ The hoose will be like a set mill when Maister 
James gangs awa,’’ observed Kirsty with a sigh. 

“We must look for changes,” replied Miss 
Graham. 

“Sae it seems; but its like yesterday syne 
Maister James cam to us a wee bit curly-headed 
laddie, an noo he’s gettin to be a braw buirdly 
young man. Hech, mistress, but I’m thinkin’ 
we'll no ken him when he comes back.’’ 

“You'll no be quite in your dotage next year, 
Kirsty.” 

“] dinna expect it, mem.” 

*‘ James will write us pretty often, of course, 
said Miss Graham. 

“May be no,” interposed Kirsty, dubiously ; 
“ oot o° sicht is oot o’ mind wie some folk.” 

“ Would you insinuate, woman, that my nephew 
will neglect his duty when the goes to coll ege,” 
asked Miss Graham. 

“ Hoo could I say that, mistress? We hae had 
nae trial o’ Mr. James’ steadfastness yet; but its 
no to be thocht he will aye be thinkin’ o° twa lone 
auld women when bonnie young faces ‘ull be smilin’ 
on him.” 

“Was there ever such a clavering lass?” inter- 
rupted Miss Graham, “I think, at your time of life, 
Kirsty—”’ 

“What do you mean, mem, by my time o’ life ? 
asked Kirsty with asperity. 

A sudden crash below made Miss Graham start 
and filled Kirsty with alarm. 

“The Lord preserve us, mistress,” she fervently 
ejaculated, forgetting her discomfiture; “we will 
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be murdered yet, I’m sair convinced. I was hearin’ 
that in Edinburgh folk gangs a-missing in the 
most mysterious manner; and Peter Duff, the 
carrier, says there’s never a day passes athoot some- 
body being made awa’ wie.” 

“Go, you foolish woman,” said Miss Graham, 
“there’s no such thing.” 

“ Sae muckle the better, mem,” said Kirsty ; “I 
wouldna wonder but that raikin’ brute of a cat has 
been amang the dishes and fleyed us. Nasty 
beast—she ken’s the tea hour brawly.” 

And Kirsty went in search of the cat, her mis- 
tress following as the clock struck seven, at which 
hour Miss Graham took tea. 





PART XI. 
PARTINGS FROM HOME. 

*You’re booked for to-morrow, Graham, I 
suppose—eh ?”’ 

‘¢To-morrow,” 

“Throw physic to the dogs P” 

“ Not exactly, since the art of healing is to be 
my trade.’ 

“T will miss you, old fellow.” 

“Yes, when a morning draught is indispens- 
able.” 

“Oh, I’ve turned a new leaf, to suit the grand 
reform, you know; Governor’s woke up.” 

“Amen to that.” 

“What a muff you are, Graham—almost as 
green as the first day we met.”’ 

“You always were a long way a-head of me, 
Grant; you got the start at the beginning, I 
suppose.” 

“ Most likely; but the race isn’t always to the 
swift, some one says.” 

Graham laughed at the bare supposition of his 
distancing his talented friend, but Grant asserted 
it was likely enough.” 

“You'll have a jolly time in the metropolis, 
Graham,” observed his friend. 

“Hard work, 1 expect,” answered the young 
student. 

“Oh, of course, to cram the old lady. She 
goes with you, I suppose ?” 

“Merely for a little change,” apologised Gra- 
ham. 

‘“‘ And to fix you as well. Is your guardian ap- 
pointed yet? I say, Graham, if I were in your 
shoes | would throw off petticoat government 
when I left the fair city. I wouldn’t wonder 
though some elderly female is waiting on your ar- 
rival in Kdinburgh to take charge of you.” 

‘I’ve no reason to complain of the sex,” an- 
swered Graham, laughing. 

‘All right ; the oid lady isa regular trump. I 
never thought she would consent to your going to 
the university alone.” 

The twa Jamies had reached the gate, and as 
the hour was late they parted there. ‘The light in 
the parlour showed Miss Graham was still up. 

“T have a presentiment we shall not meet soon 


agaip, Giaham,” said his friend, with a dash of 





sadness. “You know I’ve a fancy for travelling, 
and the inclination to try my fortune in foreign 
parts grows stronger every day.” 

“It seems an absurd fancy with your prospects, 
Grant. I don’t despair of finding you on my 
return.” 

“‘There’s a pretty good chance, I suppose ; 
but if— 

Though, I to foreign lands must hie, 
Parsuing Fortune’s sliddery ba’ ; 
With melting heart, and brimful eye, 
T'll mind you still, though far awa’. 

Jamie watched his friend’s receding form until 
the moon went under a cloud and the darkness 
hid him. 

The morning broke raw and cold. Miss Graham 
as usual, was first astir, and not in her most genial 
humour. Miss Graham disliked changes, and she 
never travelled merely for her own pleasure. A 
journey to Edinburgh was an undertaking that had 
cost her some thought and much preparation, and 
had altogether rather put her out of her usual, as 
Kirsty observed, 

“‘ Tt was an ill-omened morning.” 

Kirsty was positively unamiable, and snapt at 
her mistress, and grumbled at every request made 
by Jamie. She softened, however, when the trunks 
were brought down stairs, and Jamie ready for 
the journey, came forward to shake hands with her. 

‘Take care of yourself, Kirsty, until I come 
back,” said Jamie cheerily. 

‘Mind yoursel’, Maister James,” replied 
Kirsty, most ungraciously. 

“So I will, Kirsty; and I will be sure to 
write often, and let you know how I get on.” 

“‘Qu—aye; some folk are grand at makin’ 
promises—but we will see.” 

“You would break your heart, Kirsty, if you 
thought I would forget you.” 

“‘You’ve an unco conceit o’ yoursel’, Maister 
James. I ne’er gied you ony encouragement.” 

‘“‘ But, Kirsty, there’s tears in your eyes now.” 

“Weel, its the kitchen reek, and they’re no 
strong any way.” 

“Ah, I must not flatter myself, I see, Kirsty. 
But what’s that ?” 

‘‘ A bit keepsake, Maister James, It will mind 
you o’ hame; and if used weel it wull keep you on 
the straight road.” 

‘“‘ But, Kirsty.” 

‘¢ There’s the coach, Maister James. Mistress, 
you’ve forgotten your furs.” 

Jamie strained his eyes, but Kirsty kept out of 
the way until the coach rattled past, and then she 
sat down in Jamie’s vacant chair and wept. 





PART XII. 
A CITY FAMILY. 


‘¢ Miss Granam and her nephew comes here to- 
day, Mr. Fraser” said Mrs. Fraser, as she handed 
her husband his second cup of tea. 

“ The young man goes to college, does he not?” 
asked Mr. Fraser. 
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Mrs. Fraser referred her husband to Miss 
Graham’s letter, 

“Have you agreed to receive the young man 
into your family, Mrs. Fraser?” inquired the lady’s 
husband, refolding the letter. 

“‘T have answered Miss Graham's proposal but 
cautiously,” returned the lady; “ there’s nothing 
binding, until I see the youth.” 

“Quite proper, Mrs. Fraser; will you meet the 
coach, or Martha ?” 

“You had better go yourself, Mr. Fraser—it 
will be too late for women folk.” 

‘Does Miss Graham and her nephew sleep here 
to-night ?” 

*“* Yes, unless we dislike the young man very 
much.” 

Thus directed, Mr. Fraser, having finished his 
morning meal and conducted the family devotions, 
set out for business. (Mr. Fraser was in the coal 
trade.) 

Jamie was so excited at finding himself whirled 
into the heart of the gay metropolis, that in his 
eagerness to alight he ran against a tall gaunt 
elderly gentleman, who stepped forward to the 
coach door when the reeking horses drew up. 
Jamie had unfortunately troden on the gentleman’s 
corns, a circumstanee which rather prepossessed 
the gentleman against Jamie, but he received the 
apology tendered with solemnsilence. Miss Graham, 
who had to be roused up, recognised Mr. Fraser, 
and having introduced her nephew with much 
formality, she accepted Mr. Fraser’s arm into the 
hackney carriage in waiting, Jamie mounting the 
box beside the driver, to get a glimpse of the city 
by gaslight. 

The meeting between Miss Graham and her 
friend Mrs. Fraser, was more solemn thau affec- 
tionate, Jamie thought. Mrs. Fraser’s counte- 
nance was of a severe cast, and did not indicate 
the emotions of the heart. She was a still- 
minded woman, but an exemplary wife and mother. 
In the parlour Jamie was introduced to Miss 
Fraser and the bovs, after which there was an 
awkward pause. Miss Fraser continued her sew- 
ing, and the boys bent closer over their books, 
while Mr. and Mrs. Fraser seemed to regard Jamie 
as a mere cypher—a useless accompaniment to 
their valued friend Miss Graham. Miss Fraser 
was exceedingly reserved, and Jamie found it diffi- 
cult to engage her attention. The weather having 
been discussed, the public buildings noticed by 
Jamie in passing, were remarked upon. The 
theatre had particularly attracted his observation, 
and he inquired if Miss Fraser delighted in the 
drama. Miss Fraser, with marked disapprobation, 


answered in the negative, and a pause succeeded. 

‘Have you decided upon the kirk you mean to 
join ?”? asked Mr. Fraser, addressing Jamie. 

“ My nephew will sit under your minister,” re- 
plied Mrs. Graham. 

“And be highly privileged,’ observed Mrs. 
Fraser. 





“ Have you heard our minister preach ?” asked 
Mr. Fraser, again addressing Jamie. 

Jamie believed not. 

“A man of great parts, sir,”” resumed Mr. 
Fraser, ‘‘and of sound doctrine ; his practical dis- 
courses are far more edifying than the flowery 
rhapsodies that take now a-days—all types and 
shadows that mislead the mind, and dumbfounder 
the understanding. Dr. Munroe, ma’am, (turning 
to Miss Graham) is orthodox; his delivery is 
earnest, if not eloquent, ma'am, and our young 
friend must benefit by his ministrations, public and 
private.” 

Miss Graham hoped so, and resumed the con- 
fidential whisper in which sue had been negotiating 
terms with Mrs. Fraser. 

_After supper the books were brought. Jamie 
discovered that Miss Fraser had a remarkably sweet 
voice as she conducted the psalmody, and wished 
she were a little less demure. The boys kept to- 
gether; they likewise preserved a grave demeanour, 
but there was a mischief—loving spirit shining out 
of Johnie’s dark eyes, and Matthew the elder had 
a merry smile. Parental severity imposed un- 
natural restraints, and Jamie retired with the 
conviction that the Fraser family were not so 
agreeable as he had anticipated. 

Jamie having been furnished with letters of intro- 
duction to the several professors under whom he 
was to study, at an early hour the following day 
set out for the purpose of waiting upon these gen- 
tlemen at their homes—Miss Graham of course 
accompanying him. 

‘Dr. B., with whom Miss Graham was slightly 
acquainted, recognised Jamie as the youth who had 
been present at the post mortem examination, and 
Jamie felt much flattered at the professor's conde- 
scending to bear him in remembrance. 

Miss Graham was quite delighted with the pro- 
fessor’s urbanity, and accepted an invitation to tea 
along with her nephew, much to Jamie’s discom- 
fiture, who would have preferred the society of the 
Fraser family, flat as it was, rather than risk 
his ignorance before the learned professor. The 
day’s enjoyment was considerably damped by the 
remembrance of the evening’s engagement, but it 
was got through even with some degree of pleasure ; 
the professor was not terrible in the drawing room, 
and his lady, though somewhat artificial, Jamie 
thought, was amazingly condescending. Miss 
Graham remained a week in the metropolis. Mr. 
Fraser insisted she should stay over Sunday, to 
hear Dr. Munro preach. 





PART XIII. 

THE COLLEGE—PROGRESS OF THE GRANTS. 
No familiar face welcomed Jamie in the halls of 
learning. Every nation seemed to have its repre- 
sentative in the motley throng; amongst the sons 
of Europe were those of America, Asia, and Africa, 
and in close fellowship with the pale fuce of the 
north might be seen the swarthy native of the dis- 
tant south,— 
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“ From regions far remote, 
Some from farthest south ; 
Syene, and where the shadow bot way falls, 
Meroe, Nilotic isle; and more to east... 
~ From Ludia and the golden Chersouese.” 


With a strange interest Jamie watched the meet- 
ing of African and European, Indian and English- 
man, foreigner and countryman, cast in a different 
mould—born far apart—cradled in remote regions 
—reared in a different faith One touch of na- 
ture links man to man, proclaims him kindred clay, 
“and brother yet for all that.” Friendly greet- 
ings were exchanged, hands were clasped in joyful 
recognition, as youthful aspirants for academical 
honours retured to resume their studies, with new 
zest, and fresh stimulus. Jamie soon gained 
friends. He threw himself with vigour into his 
studies. His steady perseverance and close appli- 
cation attracted the notice of his [fellow students, 
and won their esteem; and even those who sneered 
at his painstaking, secretly applauded his zeal. 

Taught early to practice self-control, Jamie 
found it less difficult to deny himself, and pursue 
with steady, undeviating course the rough path of 
duty, than had parental indulgence encouraged sel- 
fish desires. 

At the close of the first session he did not return 
home, but remained in the metropolis to prosecute 
his studies, 

Mrs, Fraser approving the young man, he con- 
tinued with the Fraser family, and got accustomed 
to their seriousness; and although Miss Fraser 
preserved her formal manners and freezing aspect 
to the last, the young student’s vanity would not 
permit him to believe in her indifference. 

Mr. Grant, jun.’s reformation seemed for a time 
complete, and his father relaxed his authority, and 
renewed his indulgence, while the lad kept 
within bounds, and his parent was satisfied. A 
year’s good behaviour was rewarded with promo- 
tion, and a private gift from Mr. David Graut, who 
rejoiced in his nephew’s amendment. The young 
man showed his gratitude by greater diligence and 
increased attention to his duties, although he did 
not altogether give up former pleasures, nor abau- 
don the set to whom he was attached. He still re- 
tained his affection for the society of ‘‘ good fel- 
lows,” and when opportunity gave leave, joined the 
“larks” as formerly, and with as much zest—as 
he always contrived to escape pursuit, and elude 
the vigilance of the authorities. His twenty-first 
birth day was held as a day of rejoicing in his 
father’s house, and Jamie anew resolved to com- 
mence an honourable career. Bumpers were tos- 
sed off to his success in life, friends pressed around 
him, and after their good wishes, the young man 
was touched; there was mingled trust and affec- 
tion in those eyes resting upon him, as he stood in 
the pride of manhood, his father’s honoured guest. 
A gush of tenderness swept over him—remorse for 
youthful follies sent a pang through his heart—his 
better angel drew near, and he vowed to reclaim the 
past. It was a moment of weakness, as he turned 





to the grey haired old man, gazing upon him with 
a father’s pride, a tear glistened in the dark eye, 
The “good fellows”’ would have sneered at him 
for a sentimentalist; a bumper of champagne ex- 
hilerated him, the vow died upon lis lip in mirth- 
ful laughter, and the promise which might have 
saved was smiled out of mind. 


It was the last night of the year, and there was 
a moment’s pause in the merriment, as veiled in 
gloom, it rolled out into eternity; the old year was 
gone, with its record of acts, secret and open; its 
part in the great drama of life was played, the cur- 
tain had fallen in silence gnd darkness, and the 
sigh of regret was lost in the shout of welcome 
that hailed the new comer, for Hope goes before 
him,—Hope born iy the light,— 

“Ring out wild bells to the wild sky, 
Ring, happy bells, across tha snow, 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

Mr. Grant gave his consent and his son entered 
the university in the following session, having 
served a short apprenticeship in his unele’s office ; 
and from the progress he had made there it was 
confidently expected Jamie would excel in his pro- 
fession. He bade adieu to his friends with a light 
heart, and with a well filled purse, set out for the 
metropolis alone, Mr. Grant having, along with his 
blessing, administered a parting admonition. 

Accounts, from time to time, reached him of his 
son’s industry. As usual, Grant carried off ho nours 
easily, and whilst his friend Graham Jaboured’ and 
entirely by perseverance and unflagging energy won 
the prizes he contended for, Grant, without effort, 
succeeded in all he undertook. Mr. Grant had 
reason to be proud of his son—so the world said. 

Grant joined himself to a new set in the metropo- 
lis—chiefly fellow-students, capital fellows as he 
informed his old schoolfellow, Jamie, for whom 
Grant still retained his boyish liking. Graham's 
associates were of a different stamp, bat Grant in- 
sisted he should make the acquaintance of one or 
two of his friends, and laughed him out of his 
scrupulous notions. Grant discriminated among 
his “ choice spirits,’’ those who were most likely 
to attract Graham, and took care that at his rooms 
Jamie should meet them only. 





PART XIV. 
THE QUARREL. 


Nep O’Brien was a mutual friend; he was a 
rattling, rollicking, good tempered youth, and 4 
true Irishman, who was likewise studying for the 
bar, but whose friends were not confined to his own 
particular class fellows. O’Brien was thoughtless 
but not vicious; he committed uo great excesses, 
and the worst that could be said of him was that 
he liked pleasure, and,— 
** Held it one of the wisest things 
To drive dull care away.” 

He was always in spirits, never out of temper, read- 
at a bidding to play, sing, dance, or fight, an+ 
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O’Brien's services were never sought in vain by his 
friends; le was rich and liberal without ostenta- 
tion—‘“ one of the right sort,” as Grant observed 
in summing up his friend’s good qualities. Gra- 
ham withstood several invitations pressed upou him 
by O’Brien, but St. Patrick’s day he would not 
hold excused, and the friends agreed to “‘ make a 
jolly night of it.’ O’Brien was the best o/ 
hosts, and his guests seemed aware of it. The 
Irish punch flowed freely, and the fun became fast 
and furious; even Graham threw off his natural 
reserve, and made an animated speech. Graham’s 
health was drank in bumpers, and they pledged 
him “a right good fellow.” Grant, who had 
always regarded his old friend as a raw, timid spi- 
ritless mortal, could hardly believe in the transfor- 
mation so suddenly effected by Irish punch. To 
please O’Brien Graham gulped down the heteroge- 
neous mixture in tumblerfulls, although its intoxi- 
cating effects were already apparent, and becoming 
with every fresh bumper more visible. Although 
the utmost harmony prevailed, it was with the 


greatest difficulty order was maintained; the pro- 


gramme of the evening got rather confused, and to 
vary the entertainment, Mr. O’Brien, in the best 
possible humour, got his foils, and commenced a 
playful attack upon his guests, who ran great dan- 
ger of being thrust — in attempting to get 
out of the. way. 

The friends, uproariously drunk, sallied out into 
the street at midnight, in quest of new adventures, 
and being in that stage when offeuce is in every- 
thing, and everything an offence, the night’s festi- 
vities bade fair to close with hostilities. To 
up a row was an easy matter, the friends being 
‘sworn to each other. Mr. Grant rang up several 
families, and gave an alarm of fire as he vanished 
in the darkness. The favourite amusement of 
smashing lamps having brought the police, Mr. 
O’Brien, backéd by Graham, resented this author- 
ity, and offered to fight two men single-handed, and 
give them a trifle to drink “ ould Ireland’s”’ health 
afterwards ; the challenge being accepted, the trifle 
was bestowed, and the “ gents,” advised “to go 
home,”” were allowed to depart—Gralam with a 
feeling of thankfulness, O’Brien without a thought 
about the matter, carelessly whistling, “St. Pa- 
trick’s day in the morning.” 


The Fraser family retired to rest at their usual 
hour, without missing the young student. Jean, 
however, was aware that his chamber was empty ; 
and without informing against Jamie, she watched 
his coming. It was the first late night. Jean 
was an elderly female, of strict principles and firm 
integrity, and greatly esteemed by the Fraser 
family. The young student had found favour in 
her eyes, but Jean resolved to show Jamie her dis- 
approval of untimely hours. 

Jamie entered with a jaunty air, quite foreign 
to his nature; and without appearing to notice 


Jean’s altered aspect, he oad to apologise for 
having kept her waiting. 





There was no respouse, and Jamie, balancing 
himself against the lobby table, begged to know if 
his dearest Jean had lost her hearing, and if so, his 
professional advice was at her service. 

Jean gravely surveyed the young student for a 
few seconds, sighed, and shook her head. 

Jamie removed his hat, and poised himself upon 
the table in a comfortable attitude. 

“Maister Graham,” said Jean, impressively, 
thrusting his chamber candlestick into his hand, 
“I dout this nicht’s pleasure will no bear the 
morn’s reflection.” 

“ All right, old girl,” answered Jamie. 

“Tt ill sets you to glory in your shame,” inter- 
rupted Jean, “it’s an ill gate you've been, young 
man.” 

“ Smile, again, bonnie lassie,” sang Jamie. 

“You will waukin the maister and, and he— 

“Ts a jolly good fellow,’* sang Jamie. 

A door creaked, and without ceremony, Jean 
laid hands on the young student, and dragged him 
into his own chamber, Jamie meanwhile imploring 
her to “smile again.”” Having warned him to 
take heed to his ways, and have a care of fire when 
putting out the light, Jean closed the door upon 
Jamie, declaring “Had he a heart for falsehood 
framed, he ne’er could injure Jean.”’ 

Jamie awoke late, and an intolerable headache 
painfully reminded him of his folly. An indistinct 
recollection of the extravagances he had been 
guilty of made him feel ashamed to face the light 
of day. Jean prudently concealed his first offenee, 
but she allowed no excuse for youthful error, aud 
contrived an opportunity to lecture the young stu- 
dent soundly upon his folly. 


The friends met, looking seedy and haggard, 
though carefully “ got up” and refreshed with soda- 
water, and Graham—now an —_ demonstrator 
—acquitted himself creditably, despite an unusual 
nervousness which was apparent to all. He had 
progressed greatly in the science of anatomy, bav- 
ing made that branch of his profession his most 
careful study. 

Glad that his duties were so far satisfactorily 
accomplished, Graham was assisting a class-fellow 
in an anatomical drawing, when Edwards, in a high 
state of excitement, burst in upon them. The 
young men looked up in amazement, 

“ Look here, gentlemen,” said Edwards, appeal- 
ing to all, “ that contemptible fellow, Harrison, bas 
presumed to tamper with my subject, and I won't 
stand it.”” 

“Of course not,” said Daly, who was the 
chosen arbitrator of his fellow-students. 

“T caught him in the act of removing some of 
the parts to demonstrate upon,”’ said Edwards, 
“and he would have skulked away, bad I not col- 
lared him and demanded an apology.” 

“ Well?” 

“ He refused.” 

“And you want to send him a cialleage.” 

“ That is my intention,” 
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“Then Til make all the neccessary arrange- 
ments for you,” said Daly, “since it cau’t be 
helped. I suppose Graham will attend as surgeon.” 

“Certainly,” said Jamie, not wishing to appear 
unfriendly. 

O’Brien sallied in. “ What’s the cue,” he 
asked, dropping into a seat. 

“ Fighting,” said Daly. 

O’Brien threw himself into a boxing attitude,— 


“Oh, where’s the slave so lowly 
Condemned to chains unholy, 
Who would not burst his bonds at first !” 


“ Cease your foolery, O’Brien,” exclaimed Ed- 
wards, angrily; ‘‘can’t you see we are in earnest.” 
“In fact, particularly engaged,” put in Daly. 

The Irishman fired up,—* A thousand pardons, 
gentlemen,”’ said he; 1’d be sorry to hinder your 
consultations.” 

“Stay, O’Brien,” cried Edwards, as the latter 
turned on his heel, “ you won’t peach and we'll let 
you into the secret.” 

“Edwards and Harrison contemplate a meet- 
ing,” said Graham. 

“When! where!’ responded O’Brien, much 
interested. 

Daly explained. 

“‘ Four-in-hand, my boy,” cried O’Brien, turning 
to Edwards, “I’d go a good mile myself to see 
that sorrowful little crature Harrison well trussed ; 
it would be a pity to spill his blood though, after 
all.”’ 

It was finally agreed that Edwards, Daly, and 
IIarrison should assemble on the appointed morn- 
ing at O’Brien’s rooms. 





PART XV. 
THE DUEL, 


Jamie drest inthe “doubtful dawn,” and without 


exciting suspicion, managed to let himself quietly 
out by the front door. O’Brien was waiting his 
friends in excellent spirits, and inclined to treat 
the “ affair’? as a good joke. 

The early breakfast was discussed with relish. 
Mr. O’Brien’s “turn out” stood at the door, and 
the duelling party set off as gaily as if in quest of 
a day’s pleasure. ‘The novelty of his situation 
impressed Jamie ; he had sundry misgivings as to 
the consequences, but the principals themselves 
were so indifferent to results, possible or certain, 
that their confidence somewhat reassured him. 

It was a beautiful spring morning, and the sun 
was rising over the city as they rattled along the 
still silent streets at a smart pace. The sky was 
blue and cloudless, the birds sang sweetly among 
the green branches, and the first flowers of spring 
perfumed the balmy air. Peace, and joy, and 
beauty; but on, on flew the swift steeds, as day 
brightened and the ploughboy went whistling to 
his work. The shadowy hills stretched far in the 
distance and low into the valley—they were waited 
for there. 

The seconds exchanged salutations. O’Brien 





stood near Edwards quietly smoking his cigar and 
watching the arrangements. 

Graham wondered at the alacrity with which 
preliminaries were settled. The ground was 
measured, and the duellists stood opposite each 
other. The seconds exchanged a few words in an 
undertone, separated, and placed a pistol in the 
hand of their respective friends. Harrison’s knees 
knocked against each other, and his face was 
deadly pale. Edwards stood firm and unmoved, 

Daly stepped back a few paces and with em- 
phasis inquired :—‘*‘ Gentlemen, are you ready ?” 

The duellists bowed, 

There was a moment’s pause. Daly in a clear 
distinct voice repeated —“ Steady—Fire !”’ 

Both pistols went off simultaneously without 
effect, and Daly demanded anapology from Harrison, 

It was refused—the pistols were reloaded; 
O’Brien drew nearer the combatants, no word was 
spoken in the brief interval. A loud report rever- 
brated amongst the silent hills, a ball whizzed past 
Graham, O’Brien staggered and leaned heavily 
against Daly, at the same moment Harrison fell. 

Edwards forgot his resentment and rushing for- 
ward, knelt down by Harrison, who lay insensible 
but unhurt, to Edwards’s unspeakable relief. Le 
had fainted from sheer fright. Graham turned to 
O’Brien. 

“ Tt’s the wrong man that’s shot, I’m thinking,”’ 
said O’Brien, ‘* bad luck to the—” ' 

He fell insensible. On examination it appeared 
Harrison’s ball had pierced the fleshy part of the 
left arm. ‘The wound was dressed, and imme- 
diately on recovering consciousness, O’Brien de- 
clared he would make the business be gone over 
again for is own satisfaction. Harrison, who was 
already restored to his seuses, had made an ample 
apology to Edwards. 

O’Brien treated the “ scratch’’ he had received 
lightly, but he suffered from the wound, and they 
found it expedient to return to town as quickly as 
possible. Kdwards offered to drive, but the spirited 
horses missing their master’s light touch, reared 
and curvetted, and set off at a frightful pace; 
Edwards having used the whip rather freely. With 
a desperate effort, and O'Brien's assistance, the 
animals were reined in, and declaring he only 
could manage the ‘ brutes,” despite the remon- 
strances of his friends, O’Brien kept possession of 
the reins. The exertion increased his weakness, 
and the consequeuces nearly proved serious. 

The duel was laughed over by those who had 
taken an active part in the “ affair,” but it im- 
pressed Graham more seriously. It had produced 
no fatal results, but two lives were staked upon 
a random shot. ‘This act of madness terminated a 
week of folly that disgraced manliness and educa- 
tion, and was altogether unworthy of intelligent 
beings, gifted with reason. 

Graham’s good resolutions met much opposition ; 
he was laughed at for a scrupulous fool—a con- 
ceited “ prig,” who set himself up as something 
better than his neighbours. But his firmness 
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proved his moral courage, and gave him the vie- 


tory over their boasted supremacy. He regained his | 
self-respect, and proved himself not spiritless in | 


making virtue the true test of manliness. 





PART XVI. 
LOVB AND HONOURS. 
Tue twa Jamies progressed steadily in their re- 





aware that in his present cireumstances he dared 


not tell his love, he locked up his secret because he 
could not open it out. Of course he received no 
encouragement from the object of his affections. 
How could he? She was probably unacquainted 
with his existence, and his fondly cherished dreams 
seemed very probable “ castles in the air.” Jamie 
was however content to wait until his star was in 


spective studies. Graham pursued with ardour | the ascendant. Hope never altogether forsook 


his favourite study of anatomy, and marvelled how 
his old fellow apprentice Anderson should have 
preferred following out the researches of chemistry, 
and for that science abandoned his interest in the 


mysteries of the human frame. However, “ every | 


man to his taste,’” as Grant observed ; and he also 
by fits and starts, made wonderful advancement in 
those particular branches of his profession which 
were most to his liking. As a pleader he possessed 
advantages which would enable him to excel if he 
exerted the will. Mr. Anderson had sailed for 
China before Graham entered the university; and 
from accounts received at rare intervals, he ap- 
peared successful in life within the celestial empire. 
Toe Rev. Dr. Munroe’s absence from town pre- 
sented Graham with a favourable opportunity to 
wander from the fold of that sharp-sighted shep- 
herd into a neighbouring church, of which, wita- 
out permission, he availed himself one Sunday 
afternoon. He was in advance of time, and had 
leisure to admire the building, and his eyes were 
attracted to an opposite pew, with two very pretty 
young girls in it. Jamie of course modestly fixed 
his attention upon his book; and on the clergy- 
‘man making his appearance at once transferred his 
interest to the pulpit, and permitted not a wander- 
ing thought or stray glance to the opposite pew. 
At the conclusion of the service by the merest 
chance he encountered the young ladies at the 
church door, and it occurred to him that the 
younger had a much more pleasing countenance 
than Miss Fraser, and her smile haunted him all 
the way home, and he found himself still harping 
upon the fair unknown a week later, when listen- 
ing to one of Dr. Munroe’s edifying discourses. 
Convinced that another ‘‘ meeting” would turn bis 
“fancy’s flight,’”’ and cure bis insane admiration, 
he again ventured to seek her presence, or rather 
her church. The pew was empty, and he left the 
chapel morally certain that he had obtained no 
benefit from his “ privileges.” Next venture was 
more successful, the object of his attraction was 
present—as he felt, though he dared not raise his 
eyes to the pew, except once only, when she 
seemed unconscious of his presence. He did 
think on the memorable day on which he first be- 
held her—that she bestowed a passing glance upon 
him, but the soft blue eyes looked coldly beyond 
him now. He had deceived himself; and fondly 
hoping he was restored to reason, resolved to re~ 
turn there no more, and went back next Sunday. 
Despite his prudent resolutions, and the extreme 
hopelessness of his aspirations, Jamie lived in ex- 
citement with regard to the unknown beauty; but 





him. A modest appreciation of his worth kept 
him from despair, and he confidently trusted bonnie 


_ May Moncrieff—for be had learned her name and 
| address—would one day “ smile sweetly on him.” 


Time rolled on; diligent and persevering study 
ensured success. He passed his examinations 
creditably, and the long looked-for day drew near 
which was to add new honours to his name, and 
commence a new era in his life—when he should 
be authorised by statute to cure—or, we were 
going to say, kill. 

With a beating heart Jamie came forward to re- 
ceive his degree, for the drudgery of years. He 
looked with unfaltering eye across the great 
boundary line between the careless, but cloudless, 
past, and the earnest active future. 

Wisely counselled, he departed ‘‘ with a heart 
for any fate,” determined to win ‘* Dame Fortune's 
fickle smile,’” though she should turn her wheel 
backwards. ‘‘ He would labour and wait.” “ The 
world was all before him where to choose.” 

They met—'twas in a crowd, and May Mon- 
crieff was one of the many. His heart sent his 
eye to the distant spot where she sat amongst 
the motley throng. Her smile sent sunshine into 
his heart—and yet it might not be for him she 
smiled. It must be—so long he bad loved her, so 
true as he had been. She must know it—though 
‘he never told his love.” 





PART XVII. 
COMING HOME. 


Miss Gaanam was knitting at the parlour window. 

‘* A letter frae Doctor Graham, mistress,”’ said 
Kirsty, bustling in with an air of importance. 

Miss Grabam threw off the last stitches on her 
wire before she broke the seal. 

“My nephew expects to take his degree the 
day after to-morrow,” observed Miss Graham. 

“The doctor will no be comin’ here syne,” in- 
terrogatively remarked Kirsty. 

‘James will probably return with me,” said 
her mistress. 

“* Mercy on us, mistress; you suld hae gi’en 
me warning,’“said Kirsty, getting quite flurried. 
‘* The curtains are off the spare room bed, an’ the 
carpets are a’ up. Its no’ to be thocht ae single 
woman can be ready in time.”’ 

“The spare room will not be wanted,”’ ob- 
served Miss Graham. 

* You’re no’ ettling to put the doctor in his ain 
room,” interrupted Kirsty. 

Miss Graham had no other intention. 

“ Deed ; you'll dae nae sich things, mem,” said 
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will uae answer Doctor Graham—lhe maona think 
we hae lost our manners.” 

‘Bless the woman! What do you mean, 
Kirsty ?” demanded her mistress. 

** Ye micht ken yoursel’, mem,’’ retorted Kirsty, 
‘‘it wad pay the doctor sma’ respect to gie him 
the room he had when he was a laddie.” 

“I’m sure James would prefer it, Kirsty,’’ said 
Miss Graham. 

Ou’, that makes nae odds, mistress,” said 
Kirsty; ‘the doctor had aye queer freaks o’ his 
ain, though they'll be a wonderfu’ change on him 
noo. Hech! wha’d hae thocht it?” 

“ Thought what, Kirsty ?” 

“ Jist that me an’ yoursel’, mem, suld live to 
see the day; we maun mak’ the spare bed doun for 
Doetor Graham.” 

“But I tell you, Kirsty, my nephew will be 
better pleased to have his old room again.” 

‘¢ Na’, na’, mistress; I’m no sae misleard as to 
think that,” interrupted Kirsty, “when the doctor 
was a bit callent, toddlin’ aboot, he had an unco’ 
fancy for the scarlet bedroom. I min’ as weel as 
if it was yesterday him saying to me, ‘ Kirsty,’ 
savs he. ‘ Weel,’ says I. ‘ Who's room is this ?’ 
said he. ‘The mistress to be sure,’ says I. Says 
he, ‘I like this room better than mines, Kirsty,’ 
says he; ‘and as nobody sleeps in it I will.’ ¢ But 
this room’s for strangers, Maister James,’ says I. 
‘Well, am I not a stranger, Kirsty ?’ says he, in 
his pauky way. ‘No a’thegether either,’ says I; 
‘sin’ you cam hame, Maister James, you've stuck 
like a bur to the place; but some day you may 
tak’ it into your head to travel, and when you 
come back you'll be a stranger like, an’ may be 
vou'll get the spare room syne.” Maister James 
thinks a wee while, and then, says he, ‘ Kirsty, 
l’ll not be a stranger this long time, but I will 
ask Aunt Graham for this room.’ ‘Says I, 
‘’Deed, my man, you may save yoursel’ the fash, 
for the mistress il no hear tell o’ot, unless you 
dee, and then its like much you wad be laid out 
here.” ‘ But then I wouldn’t know, Kirsty,’ says 
the auld farrant laddie; ‘ 1 would rather have the 
room when I was living.’ Says I, ‘ You hae nae 
chance o’ot the noo ony how, Maister James; but 
when you grow a# man, an’ gang awa’ foreign gates, 
if you come hame I'll speak to the mistress to 
Jet you hae the spare room.’ 

Her mistress insisted, but Kirsty was deter- 
mined, and as usual she made good her point. 

“It will be a fine sicht, mistress,” resumed 
Kirsty, ‘the Doetor cheek for jowl wie the learned 
men o’ his day, himsel’ as clever as ony dominie 
amang them.” 

“Be respectful, Kirsty,’’ corrected Miss Gra- 
ham ; “ the gentlemen of whom you speak hold a 
high position.” 

‘Though they were stuck on the top of the 
iron steeple, mem, that wadua hinder ‘the doctor’ 
frae being as muckle thocht, o’ an’ his kinsfolk hae 
nae reason to lichtly him,” said Kirsty. 


Kirsty, stoutly. “What put owre Maister James, | 
| getting into your dotage,”’ said Miss Graham. 
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“Kirsty, you would persuade one you was 


“If my senses are leavin’ me my sicht’s nane 
impared, I hae reason for thankfulness,” said . 
Kirsty ; “‘ and its clear to me, mistress, you'll hae 
aturn o the rheumitiz sittin’ in that draught, 
The wind has been in the east a’ day.” 

‘* T believe you are right, Kirsty,” said her mis- 
tress, rising. 

“I thocht it wad come to that at the hinder 
end,” said Kirsty. 

Kirsty, in her best gown and eap; waited the 
doetor’s arrival. Kirsty was not impulsive, but 
with more than the usual alaerity she hastened 
forward to welcome “ the doctor,” seizing a gloved 
hand in her horny grasp, ere it was proffered. 

“My good woman, you are mistaken,” 
the owner, drawing himself up with dignity. 

“‘Hoo’s a’ wie ye, Kirsty,” cried a familiar 
voice, and the Doctor shook Kirsty heartily by 
both hands. 

“When Kirsty returned to the kitchen her 
eyes were glistening. “ The Doctor was naething 
changed for a’ his great learning; he was as 
modest an’ as kind as when he ga’d awa’ a bit 
eantie callant.” 

** After tea Miss Gralam consulted with Kirsty 
on the propriety of giving up the “ spare room” tu 
her relative, the Rev. Mr. Shaw, who having been 
appointed to preach in the parish ehureli for the 
period of his probation, had eonsented to accom- 
pany them, and make Blawlowen his temporary 
home. . 

‘The spare bed’s made ready for the Doctor,” 
said Kirsty, decisively, in reply to Miss Graham’s 
proposition, 

“ James is quite willing to occupy his old room,” 
pleaded Miss Graham. 

To please yon lang shanked eccof ?”’ 

“ Kirsty, are you aware Mr. Shaw is a clergy- 
man P” 

“That’s nae reason that the doetor should be 
put aboot, mem.” 

“* Mr, Shaw must lave the spare bed, Kirsty.” 

‘Weel, mem, you’re the mistress here, I jalouse, 
but if I’d hae thocht weel whann I was airing the 
holland sheets, an makin’ a’ thing sweet and trig 
far ‘the doctor,’ that it was for yon glib-gabbet 
billie a’ the while, I wad ne’er been at the fash.” 


said 





PART XVIII. 
CONTROVERSY. 


Mr. Shaw, unconscious of Kirsty’s prejudice, 
and having moreover a most exalted opinion of him- 
self, was firm in the belief that he had favourably 
impressed the “ Blawlowan”’ household, and that a 
just sense of inferiority kept Kirsty moderately 
diffident in his presence. Wishing to reassure 
her, he assumed his most affable smile when it 
was necessary to address her more particularly, 
and in the most condescending manner tried to 
bring his expansive intellect within the grasp of 
her limited capacity. 
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The rev. gentleman’s polished manuers did not, | 


however, impress Kirsty. She did not appreciate 
“ the airs and graces’’ which proclaimed the refine- 
ment and high breeding of the young divine, and 
she even ventured to dispute lis personal attrac- 
tions, as a proof of her stubborn dogmatism. 

From her regard to “the family,” Kirsty was 
outwardly respectful to the Rev. Mr. Shaw, and 
had he not unluckily upon one oceasion disputed 
Kirsty’s correct rendering of “ Effectual Calling,” 
she would have overlooked his “conceit.” As 
Kirsty, however, prided herself upon her religious 
education, she resented the young clergyman’s 
interference. Mr. Shaw took considerable pains 
to convince Kirsty that the simple changing of a 
proper term, or the substituting of one word for 
another, often perverted the true meaning and led 
to serious differences amongst commentators, and 
even puzzled divines. 

Kirsty allowed “it micht be sae; divines in 
some respects were just like ither folk, an’ like 
eneuch to be mista’en whiles; but she could nae 
see what odd’s that made on Effectua! Calling.” 

“Indeed it is not my good woman,” said the 
young clergyman. “I assure you that you entirely 
alter.” 

“Dinna preach to me young man,” interrupted 
Kirsty, losing all patience. “ Free grace ne’er 
dumfoundered me, an if ye canna stamach it 
in the ordinar way, mak it to your ain liking. I 
was intil Effectual Callin’ afore you was born, an I 
should ken it.” 

“TI must give in to the old school,” said the 
Rev. Mr. Shaw, “and indeed your religious know- 
ledge does credit to your early instructors,” be 
continued, turning to Kirsty. | 

“My early instructor was the Rev. Doctor 
Carnegie,” replied Kirsty. ‘The ‘new licht’ 
shows nae sic specimens 0’ manly excellence and 
Christian perfection,” added Kirsty pointedly. 

“‘Dr. Carnegie was a distinguished divine,”’ 
observed Miss Graham apologetically, 

“He was’na puffed up wi’ conceit, mem,’ 
returned hirsty. 


b 





PART XIX, 
THE GRANTS IN TROUBLE. 
Tae brothers were well—a year or two hardly told 
on either. Mr. David Grant, perhaps, depended 
more upon his staff than formerly ; but Mr. Grant, 
sen.’s step was hale, and his.umbrella served all 
purposes. 

Mr. David Grant had dropped in to spend the 
evening with his brother and nephew (who was 
out as a matter of course), but Mr. David Grant 
was not much disappointed. 

“ Jamie’s vastly improved,” observed Mr. David 
Grant, after a short pause. 

“In what respect,’’ asked Mr. Grant, sen., 
through a cloud of smoke. 

“You can’t but notice it,” returned Mr. David 
Grant. 

The father puffed vigorously for a few minutes. 





“The world’s a good deal changed since we 
were young, David,’’ he remarked at length. 

“There can be no doubt about that,” replied 
Mr. David Grant. 

‘I suppose young men possess superior advan- 
tages now-a-days,” resumed his brother. 

‘That’s a fact, Joseph,” replied Mr. David 


Grant. ‘Why we were ninny’s, regular green- . 


horns compared with the rising generation ; take 
your son as an example.” 

“Aye, aye, David, you couldn't find a better 
illustration of these fast times,” interrupted Mr. 
Grant, sen.; “my son does credit to the age he 
lives in.”’ 

“Give the lad a fair chance and he will surprise 
us yet,” said his brother. 

“ David, when we were in our school days, we 
had the worst of it. You only once took a prize, 
and I-never even got that length, though I was 
nearly flayed alive to bring me up to the mark.” 

The brothers laughed over the recollections of 
sadder days! How seldom do the shadows roll 
back with time, how few cloudy days come back to 
us in sunshine, 

“This promising young man will want a start 
in life, I presume,” said Mr. David Graut. 

“ He has effrontery for anything,” replied Mr. 
Grant, sen. 

“Quite reasonable that Jamie should expect us 
to set him afloat.” 

“T never encouraged such a belief, David,” 
returned Mr. Grant, sen.; “let him feather his 
own nest,” 

“Why, Joseph, the lad is trained for the bar, 
you would not bury him in a counting-house ?”’ 

“Hem; he might do worse.” 

“ Pooh, nonsense, he must stick to the profes- 
sion he has chosen.” 

“ What's the next move to be ?” 

‘* Jamie must return to the metropolis, to be 
sure, and begin.” 

“Where his father left off,” interrupted Mr. 
Grant, sen., with his hearty laugh. “Nay, nay, 
David, they that would rise to any height ‘maun 
flee laigh’ at first.” 

Mr. Grant, sen., was called suddenly out of the 
room, and when he returned, Mr. David Grant was 
surprised by the entrance of a “detective.” Mr, 
Grant, sen., bade the officer be seated. 

“Sorry to disturb you, gentlemen,” prefaced 
detective MacBryne (glancing at the half empty 
tumblers), “ byt you see, gentlemen, the law is 
the law, and it expects every man to do his duty.” 

Come to the point, man,” crie® Mr. Grant, 
sen. 
“I’d be verra sorry to hurt your feelings, 
gentlemen,” resumed Mr. MacBryne, ‘* but as a 
servant of the law I’m not aceountable.” 

“Make no apologies,” interrupted Mr. David 
Grant, “we are quite aware you are not a free 
agent.” 

Mr. MacBryne made another glance at the 
tumblers. A glass of brandy restored his voice, 
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and he proceeded. ‘Gentlemen, young men will 
be young men. We was once young ourselves ; 
and James Grant is'nt the first the law’s laid hold 


on.” 


“ What offence has my son committed ?”’ asked 
Mr. Grant, with impatience. 

“ Tt’s an unlucky business, gentlemen,” resumed 
Mr. MacBryne; “if the lassie had got better, it 
would ne’er have been heard tell o’, like enough.” 

The brothers glanced at each other. 

Mr. MacBryne continued—* The case stands 
thus: Mr. James Grant along with some friends, 
gallopping home one night, ran their horses in 
amang some bairns playing on the road, for a bit 
spree, you understand gentlemen, and nothing to 
harm them, and dootless no ill would have come 
o’ it, but a silly thing fell into a fit through fright, 
and it appears she went off in strong convulsions, 
and the father thought fit to acquaint the sheriff of 
her death, which result is that I, Duncan Mac- 
Bryne hold a warrant to apprehend the said James 
Grant. Bless you gentlemen, the same thing 
happens every day.”’ 

“<O yes, to be sure,”’ said David Grant. 

‘‘Such a thing never happened before in my 
family,” said Mr. Grant. 

“It will never be known, sir,’’ comforted Mr. 
MacBryne, ‘and bail may be offered, you know. 
The young man is not in this house ?” 

“You are at liberty to search it,” intcrrupted 
Mr. Grant. 

‘Perhaps the young gentleman will be home 
soon,”’ said Mr. MacBryne, addressing Mr. David. 

‘He may be late: but I will see the sheriff and 
make all right,” answered the solicitor. 

The officer coughed, but showed no disposition 
to leave. 

“JT will see the sheriff on my way home,” 
repeated Mr. David Grant. 

“It will be all right, sir,” returned Mr. 


MacBryne. 
“That’s him,” interposed Mr. Grant, as Jamie 


sauntered in. 

“You'll have an opportunity of displaying your 
talent sooner than we anticipated,” said his father. 

Jamie glanced at the officer, who was not un- 
known to him. 

‘‘ That gentleman holds a warrant for your ap- 
prehension, sir,” resumed his father. 

“TI hope you'll forgive me for doing my duty, 
sir,’ said Mr. MacBryne. 

‘¢ Its some mistake,”’ said Jamie. 

“That’s my own conviction, gentlemen,” said 
Mr. MacBryfe, but in the meantime Jamie resigned 
himself into the officer’s hands. 

“Merely a form,gentlemen,” said Mr. MacBryne 
rising, but (turning to Jamie), ‘‘ you will have to 
go with me, sir, to night.” 

“ Oh, I have no objections,” said Jamie, ‘ but 
its confoundedly awkward too, at present.” 

“It is confoundedly disgraceful, sir,’’ thun- 


dered Mr. Grant. 
There was no relenting !ook as father and son 





stood face to face. Calm, resolute, unmoved, Mr. 
Grant saw his ouly son taken away to prison. 

The sherif was dining out of town, and his 
servant informed Mr. David Grant that he was 
not expected home until the next day. 

Mr. Grant barred his doors himself, and with a 
firm step walked to his own chamber. As he 
passed his son’s room he stopped, stood irresolute 
for a moment, then entered. He did not expect 
to find the lad there, yet his eye searched anxiously 
into every nook and corner, and he flung himself 
into his empty chair with a feeling of desolation 
as though death had bereaved him. Mr. Grant 
was a proud man, and he protested he would rather 
have mourned his son’s early death than witnessed 
his disgrace. If he came back now he would find 
his father’s doors barred against him. From hence- 
forth Mr. Grant had no son. He turned the key 
of his son’s room door, and laying it under his 
pillow, with a feeling of satisfaction composed 
himself to sleep. 

He awoke, and stretching out his arms, called 
upon the bright-eyed boy that had lain in his 
bosom and prattled on his knee. But none should 
witness his weakness, though his surcharged heart 
might burst in the struggle to keep down the 
“climbing sorrow.” The poor father tried to 
play upon the credulity of those who were not de- 
ceived, though he spurned their sympathy, and 
rejected the comfort his heart was breaking for 
but he dissembled well. 





PART XX. 
THE TRIAL. 


It was, as Mr. MacBryne remarked, an ugly busi- 
ness. Medical opinion favoured the belief that 
the girl’s death resulted from fright, and the case 
went to trial. Grant undertook his own cause. Evi- 
dence for the crown proved that the deceased 
came by her death through the effects of fright. 
The surgeon who visited the deceased, and also 
those who were present at the post mortem exami- 
nation, concurred in that opinion. The court 
breathlessly awaited the exculpatory evidence more 
anxiously that the witnesses were medical men ; 
and of course all eyes were turned upon the young 
physician, who was next placed in the witness box. 
His youth did not inspire confidence in those who 
had listened to the mature deliberations of his 
seniors; but a gleam of satisfaction shot across 
the prisoner’s countenance when Dr. Graham pre- 
pared to give his testimony, to the following 
effect. That having made careful investigation of 
the case he was of opinion that death resulted 
from effusion on the brain consequent upon scarle- 
tina. Dr. Petrie corroborated Dr. Graham’s testi- 
mony, and at the prisoner's request the parents 
of the deceased girl were recalled, who admitted 
that the child had been recently suffering from 
rush fever, but was quite recovered when she met 
the fatal mishap. She was out of doors for the 
first time since her illness on that unfortunate day. 
The surgeons were recalled, They said that effusion 
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on the brain in scartetina at one stage might be 
brought on by incautious exposure to cold, or it 
might produce convulsions. Death in the manner 
described frequently took place from exposure. 
The case assumed a new aspect, and it hardly 
needed the prisoner’s eloquent appeal to decide 
public opinion in his favour. The fact that none 
of the deceased’s companions had suffered from the 
fright, which was supposed to have proved fatal in 
this solitary instance, was in his favour; and a ver- 
dict of “‘ Not guilty” was returned, and received 
with anmistakable satisfaction by the court. 

Grant’s friends crowded round him to offer 
their congratulations. Graham was first to grasp 
his hand. He reprehended the offence, but on his 
conscience be believed Grant innocent of culoable 
homicide. The father’s joy was ill concealed ; he 
affected to be won over by his dauzhter’s entreaties 
but with all his faults the lad was dear in his sight. 
Jamie had sinned, but he came back repentant ; 
and the father’s heart went out to meet him when 
he was yet afar off. 





PART XXL 
DEATH. 
“WELL, sir, since you have escaped the gallows: 
what extreme do you purpose running into next ?” 

“ The future shall retrieve the past.” 

“With ail my heart, and it had need. Your 
folly, sir, has nigh cracked your old father's 
heart.” 

_ “What would you have me do ?”” 

“Act well ,your part, trust God, and do the 

right.”’ 


“¢ Act well your part—there the honour lies.’ 


I shall try to bear that in mind, sir. Give me 
time and I shall win back your forfeited esteem.” 

“Granted. I shall sum up my threescore years 
and ten bravely, unless my children bring down 
their father’s gray hairs with sorrow to tle grave. 
Lad, I feel as young to-day as I felt twerty years 
ago, when I threw you above my head to catch the 
blossom of the old cherry tree at the foot of the 
garden. Ah, you've lost grace since then, boy, 
The merriest little fellow that ever invented mis- 
chief for his own amusement only. I mind his 
mother’s terror when the young rogue leapt from 
my arms and swung himself among the yielding 
branches. I think 1 see him now, standing high 
up yonder in the auld cherry tree, his bonnie face 
all a-glow, pelting us with the blossoms that had 
ta’en his young e’e.”” 

A tear stood in the young man’s cye as he 
gazed upon the fond old father. ‘The sunshine 
was playing amongst his silvered locks—the morn- 
ing breeze had freshened his cheek, and the clear 
cold gray eye was sparkling with the remembrance 
of days gone by. le was a father to be proud 
of. He carried his head erect; and with unblush- 
ing brow he looked the whole world in the face ; 
for “he owed not any man.” A well-spent 
youth made the evening of his days serene. He 
was hale and hearty yet; a strict man of business 
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—ocondacting his own affairs with mature judg- 
ment, none impaired, and still taking an active 
part in those public duties which he bad long and 
faithfully discharged. The young man vowed 
within himself to be yet more worthy of such 
a father. 

“ To business now, lad,” said Mr, Grant, putting 
away the reminiscence of old times, and resuming 
his keen shrewd business manner. “I wanted 
your opinion of this wool—your eyes are younger 
than mine.” 

His son stepped nearer the light to examine it 
more closely. 

“I think it perfect, sir,” said he. 

Mr. Grant took the wool from his son’s hand, 
and again narrowly inspected it. “ But,” added 
hastily, “ give me your arm, lad.” 

“His son turned quickly; but ere he reached 
his father’s side he had fallen heavily on the floor. 
Calling loudly for assistance, the young man raised 
the prostrate form, and supposing his father had 
fainted from the heat, he endeavoured to restore 
him. No signs of returning consciousness re- 
warded his efforts—no fluttering sigh escaped the 
sealed lips’ A dark shadow shot athwart the sun- 
shine and rested on the beaming countenance. It 
chased the warm blood from the cheek ; it chilled 
the beating heart, and stopped the life pulses, 
leaping up full and strong. ‘“ More help! more 
help!” Ere it came the father lay dead in his 


son’s arms, 





PART XXIL 
CHOOSING A CITY. 
It was Miss Graham’s wish that her nephew should 
commence practice in their own borough ; but as 
Jamie aspired to a wider field of action, she did 
not oppose his plans. The young physician urged 
his aunt to remove her habitation and to share his 
rising fortunes in the distant city of his adoption, 
but Miss Graham thought that neither herself nor 
Kirsty had any inclination to make a change. 
Jamie therefore departed alone “ to try the world,” 
full of hope aud a high aim. 
“Though to be rich was not his wish, 
Yet to be great was charming.” 

Hoping for advancement from his own abilities, 
and patient industry, Jamie dauntlessly set himself 
down in a strange city where he was utterly un- 
known, and could not name a friend. He had in 
his portmanteau a letter of introduction to a 
wealthy merchanf, but he resolved to make no use 
of it unless compelled by necessity. 

Dr. Graham found a home with a genteel widow, 
who merely to enliven her solitude gave up her 
front parlour to a single gentleman for a slight 
pecuniary remuneration. As Dr. Graham was 
professional, she allowed a brass plate, with Dr. 
Graham in large letters, to be placed prominently 
on the street door, and also permitted (at Dr. 
Graham’s expense) wire work screens in the front 
parlour windows, having bis name curiously 
wrought in gilt letters thereon. . 
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Having completed visarrangements with business 
like promptitude, he was ready to go where duty 
called without respect to circumstances or class. 
It was encouraging, nevertheless, that Dr. Graham’s 
first patient was a man of means, and that he 
testified his appreciation of the young physician's 
service in a liberal manner. 

Miss Graham was of course made acquainted 
with her nephew's start, and Kirsty, who was in 
her mistress’s confidence, “‘ reckoned the doctor 
wad ride in his ain coach yet.” And in a spirit 
of prophecy, foretold he would attain to still 
greater honours. The sun must ever shine on 
Jamie’s efforts Kirsty thought, though Miss Graham 
counted on some rainy days. The young physician 
did not despond, though his services were not 
eageriy demanded, nor indeed much sought after 
for a time. It was the healthy season, and no 
prevailing epidemic called the “ profession” into 
unusual requisition. Indeed the health of the 
city was unprecedented, it appeared—days and 
weeks passed and Dr. Graham’s skill was not 
wanted to relieve suffering humanity. The gusty 
blast of disappointment blew hard against the 
flickering lamp of hope, but faith folded her white 
wings around it, and kept it alive. 


PART XXIII. 
THE EMIGRANTS. 
On his return home one night, Dr. Graham found 
two old friends waiting his arrival. 

* My boy, it’s welcome you are,” cried O’ Brien, 
seizing Graham by both hands; “ bad luck to you 
though for an unmannerly dog, to keep your friends 
waiting two blessed hours.” 

‘¢ My dear fellow, how could I dream of Edwards 
and yourself being here?’ interrupted Graham, 
“bad | known—’’ : 

“ You would have flown, only your wings are to 
be manufactured yet.” 

“When am I to havea word ?” asked Edwards. 

“Well, Dick, you won’t know the sound of your 
voice next,” said O’Brien. “And as we threc 
maybe won't meet again until life’s hurly burly’s 
done, it will be a melancholy pleasure to you to 
have the last word as usual,” 

“Pon honour, Graham, you look fagged to 
deatb,”’ said Edwards. 

“Oh, it’s the heat, or the cold, or anything you 
please, save physical exertion,’’ said Graham 
laughing ; “ plainly the profession is at a discount 
at present: the city is in excellent health.” 

“ Bad Iuck to it, its the same everywhere, my 
boy,” interposed O’Brien. “I begin to think 
that neither doctors nor lawyers will be wanted 
soon,” 

‘‘ This time last year we had hard times of it,” 
said Edwards, “all for love and nothing for reward.” 

‘You're experience gained thereby is likely to 
prove useful, however,” said Graham. 

“ There’s O’Brien looking for a compliment,” 
added Edwards. ‘‘ Are you aware that our learned 
friend bas been eutrusted with the governorship of 
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an Indian province, and is thus far on his journey 
to that luxurious climate.” 

‘Indeed it seems you're all intent upon for- 
saking mother country. I won't sanction such 
proceedings : there’s Grant off to South America, 
Daly half a mind to emigrate, and soon I'll be left 
alone the sole survivor of the days that have been.” 

** Make one of us,” suggested Edwards. 

“T have hung out my sign board already, as 
you may see,’’ answered Graham, ‘ and there’s a 
proverb of a rolling stone.” 

** May the moss gather fast wherever you roll,” 
said Edwards. 

‘‘ And Mother Cary’s chickens go to roost when 
the ‘ Dauntless’ sets her sails,” said Graham. 
‘* O’Brien, old fellow, your prospects are flatter- 
ing to your friends.” 

“ And particularly enlivening,” said O’Brien. 
“An island all to myself, with a tribe of wild 
Indians to keep me company, and not a blessed 
Christian to speak to.” 

“You'll soon get acclimatised,” comforted 
Edwards. 

‘Do you take me for an ignorant heathen like 
yourself, that would be after losiog sight of my 
morals and native dignity entirely, to keep then: 
dirty savages in countenance,”’ returned O’Brien 
indignantly. 

‘O’Brien, you'll have to keep a civil tongue in 
your head when you make your new acquaintances,” 
said Edwards. 

Wont I apeak my mind wherever I go,”’ returned 
the prospective governor, “‘ and I'd be glad to 
know who would dispute the privilege of a free 
born Irishman.” 

‘No doubt O’Brien will govern wisely,” said 
Graham, ‘‘ and go witia all his friends best wishes.” 

“‘ Och, is’nt it hard to leave such a polite nation 
and one’s country too, that every body has reason 
to be proud of, to cultivate civilization and good 
manners among heathen savages,” groaned O’Brien. 

‘Qh, you'll have a wide field to exercise your 
philanthropy in,’ returned Edwards. 

‘Philanthropy is stupid, and Ned O’Brien 
is’nt the boy to set himself up as being better 
than he looks. I don’t profess to 

Be an angel here below, 
and all the savage tribes under the sun would’nt 
lempt me out of ould Ireland 
If I had on the clear but five hundred a year, 

‘* You don’t deserve your mercies,” interrupted 
Edwards. ‘‘ Here am I fated no doubt to feed the 
fishes some day, whilst you will be carousing late 
and early like a king, worshipped by your cannibal 
subjects.” 

“If I don’t take their appetite’s fancy,” put in 
the king; “but it wouldn’t be pleasant to be 
made a meal of afterall! Ochone! for the sweet 
groves of Blarney ! 

*Tis there’s the daisy and the sweet carnation, 
The blooming pink and the rose so fair ; 


The daffadowndilly, likewise the lily, 
All flowers that scent the sweet fragrant air. 














“You wouldn’t compare such a place with the | 


Edens of the east ?’’ said Edwards. 
O’Brien continued without taking any notice. 
’Tis there the lover may see the dove, or 
The gentle flower in the afternoon ; 


And if a lady would be so engaging 
As to walk— 


He suddenly stopped, and looked seriously in the 
fire. 

“ A change came o’er the spirit of his dream,” 
repeated Edwards in a stage whisper. 

O’Brien looked up. ‘“Isn’t it odd I never 
thought of the females,” said he. 

“ What females?” asked Graham and Edwards, 
in chorus. 

‘The Indian females to be sure,” answered 
O’Brien, I never saw one myself, but I hope 
they’re good-looking, that’s all.” 

“‘ Your happiness will not be complete without 
a squaw in your wigwam,” said Edwards. 

‘‘ Botheration,” interrupted O’Brien, “I'm 
thinking the climate won’t suit me at all.” 

“‘T thought your life was insured,” observed 
Edwards, 

**That’s small consolation if I must marry an 
uncivilized female,”’ returned O’ Brien. | 

The friends found it impossible to maintain their 
gravity. It was a night long remembered; old 
times were dwelt upon with lingering fondness, and 
the friendship formed in “ life’s gay morn’’ was 
sworn into eternal constancy ere the long farewell 
was taken. Their roads lay far apart—would they 
ever’ meet again, edch wondered, as they clasped 
hands and parted. 

‘Tn your orisons be your absent friends remem- 
bered, and mind ‘all them that are upon the sea,’” 
said Edwards, shaking hands for the last time. 

O’Brien lingered. 

‘Love of country will send you back to us 
O’Brien” said Graham, “ it’s Erin-go-Bragh with 
you, all the world over.” 

Clasping Graham’s hand, the young Irishman 
repeated, — ; 

“ Buried and cold, when my heart stills her motion, 
Green be thy fields, swectest isle of the ocean ; 
And thy harp-striking bards sing aloud with devotion, 
Erin, ma voarneen !—Erin Go Bragh!” 

There was a mournful cadence in his voice; it 
saddened Graham, but he rallied O’Brien on bis 
new vein of sentiment. ‘‘ You are a true patriot, 
O’Brien,’’ said he, smiling. The young Irishmau’s 
eyes sparkled, — 

“ Be the powers you’re near the truth there, 
Gille-ma-chree,” said he, with his clear, ringing 
voice,— 

‘*T bear no hate against living thing, 
Bat I love my country above my king. 
Now, Father! bless me, and let me go 
To die, if God has ordained it so.” 

A last look, a warm pressure of the hand, and, 
buoyant with youth and hope, these three parted, 
“ne'er to meet again.” 





THE MONETARY ORISIS. 





PART XXIV. 

THE MONETARY CRISIS. 
Miss Granam sat staring abstraetedly at a frame 
piece of needlework hanging over the chimney- 
piece, her hands folded listlessly upon her lap, 
Kirsty rattled the teacups, but her mistress 
seemed unconscious of her presence. An open 
letter lay on the floor. Kirsty lifted it, and lay- 
ing it beside Miss Graham's plate, left the room. 
Au hour later, thinking the fire might be low, Kir- 
sty softly opened the parlour door, and popped in 
her head. . 

“ Come in and sit down, Kirsty,” said her mis- 
tress, ‘‘I have got ill news to-day,”’ 

Kirsty poked the fire into a cheerful glow, aud 
seated herself opposite her mistress. 

‘‘This letter, Kirsty, informs me that the 
bank in which all my little means was invested has 
stopped. 

‘‘Is that a’, mem,” said Kirsty looking relieved. 

“T think it enough, Kirsty,” answered*her mis- 
tress; ‘* why, woman, I tell you all I have to live 
upon is nearly lost.” 

“ Weel, mem, you ha’e yoursel’ to blame,” was 
the comfortable rejoinder. 

“‘ How can you say so, you cruel woman,”’ sob- 
bed Miss Graham. 

You wadna’ be advised, mistress,” remon- 
strated Kirsty, “ I ken fine it was just the muckle 
interest that gaed about your heart; you gripped 
at it, an’ when ‘the doctor’ ventured to caution 
you, a year syne, to look weel to your ain interest, 
you thanked him wie a look that wad hae withered 
nettles,” 

“Tt will afford you consolation to know that I 
am ruined, then,” interrupted Miss Graham, 

“It gies me mair pleeshur to ken I’m no sic 
a fule as I look, mistress,”’ returned Kirsty. ‘* Lf 
[ had been like some folk, [ wadna had aught to 
rub on wi’ for anither day.” 

Miss Graham received this intimation with a 
sigh. 
“ Sighing will no bring back your siller, mem,” 
said Kirsty. 

“ No one could have anticipated this calamity, 
Kirsty; the bank has been so long established, and 
always in such a flourishing condition too.” 

‘« Appearances are deceitful, you see, mistress,” 
interrupted Kirsty, ‘‘ tho’ I ne'er had ony conceit 
0” them banks, for a’ their guidly looks,’’ 

“ Banks are as substantial as they look, generally, 
Kirsty.” 

‘**Decd, mem, it’s xy belief the maist o’ them 
are founded on sand; an’ for that reason I’ve aye 
passed by on the other side whaun I had a 
pound in my pocket.” 

“You might have made a profitable investment, 
Kirsty, although I have been unfortunate, 

“Ow, maybe I micht, mem, but its a’ a lottery, 
in my opinion; an’ am I no’ better the nicht wi’ 
naething per cent. an’ my kist, than you wie your 
sae mickle per ceut. au’ your siller clean awa,” 

‘It's very hard indeed,” said Miss Graham. 
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“ Aw’ I’m jalousin’ the doctor will fin’ the frost | 


o’ this misfortune as weel,” remarked Kirsty. 

“James has great confidence in his profession, 
but I did not expect he would have to struggle un- 
assisted at the beginning.’’ 

“The doctor wad be sair fashed to think you 
vexed yoursel’ about him, mem,” put in Kirsty 
advisedly. 

“It’s a dreary prospect, Kirsty,—old age, and 
poverty.” 

‘“*’Deed it’s no’ very encouraging, mem, but it 
mioht be waur.” 

“ Hardly ;” but, Kirsty, we have grown old to- 
gether, and I did not think we would have to part 
in the evening of our days; it is this thought 
chiefly that distresses me.” 

“Tt’s no’ what was to be expected, mem.” 

“Tam afraid it can’t be helped. I will have 
barely left what will support myself.” 

“ Aweel, mem, you ken best yoursel’.” 

‘It’s a great trial, and I will be very lonely. 

“There can be no doubt about that, mem.” 

“T am glad to think your savings will keep you 
without having to seek a new mistress, Kirsty,” 
said Miss Graham, after a pause. 

«* Aye, mem; I’m o’er auld to begin the warld 
again, like yoursel’,” replied Kirsty. 

« T suppose you will go back to your native vil- 
lage,” said Miss Graham.” 

“I’m no’ aware o’ any particular call I ha’e to 
shift my camp eastwards, mistress,” replied Kir- 
sty ; ae place is as guid as anither to me—a lane 


orphan these forty years.” 
“T thought you might think it dull living alone,” 


observed her mistress. 

“ So I wad, mem, being o’ a sociable turn. I 
ha’e nae fancy for single blessedness ;—I’ve better 
prospects, if I like.” Miss Graham almost forgot 
her own altered fortunes in the surprise she 
received, 

‘¢ You never encouraged followers when you were 
young, Kirsty,” said Miss Graham. 

“]’m no owre auld to ha’e a weel-wisher yet, 
if I ha’e a mind, mem,” answered Kirsty. 

‘*T can hardly think it possible, Kirsty,” said 
her mistress. 

Kirsty gave her head a toss. 

“T ne’er fand it impossible, mem; you ken 
brawly baith me an’ yoursel’ micht ha’e been 
cleekit in wedlock lang syne, if we had wanted.” 

“Well Kirsty, I hope you will make a discreet 
choice in the end.” 

‘They say there’s nae fules like auld fules, 
mem,”’ returned Kirsty; ‘* but to drop hyperbolicks 
—as Dr. Carnegie used to say, an’ to use less 
confounding language—tlie place I’m in answers 
me, an’ its no worth my while to mak a change 
for better or worse.”’ 

“ But, Kirsty, I feel it my duty to let you know 
at once that my circuinstances will no longer 
afford— 

“ Hout, mistress, let that flee stick to the wa’; 
siller ne’er cam’ atween me an’ you;—but just to 
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preserve the auld fiotin’, mem, maybe—seeing 
you'll no be fashed wi’ care o’ your ain siller nuo 
—ye would, in token o’ approval for lang services 
faithfully rendered, obleege me by keepin’ the key 
o’ my granny’s cash-box, which has been minc 
syne her departure, an’ for the fash I will tender 
the ordinar’ rate o’ bank interest in hard wark.” 

Oh Kirsty, I cannot take advantage—” 

*‘ It’s the first favour I e’er asked of you, mis- 


tress, an’ you'll no’ say nay till——an’, as I’m a © 


leevin woman, there's that thief Sammel, the cat, 
raiking amang the dishes—”’ 

Miss Graham would have remonstrated but Kir- 
sty was gone. 





PART XXV. 
PATIENCE AND A PATIENT. 


THERE was no brightening of the cloud in the long, 
joyless winter day; the morning that rose so clear 
and hopeful, had soon overcast, and its fair pros- 
pects faded in the gathering gloom. 

The young physician manfully struggled, and 
hoped and waited; but his heart,— 

“ His heart was sick with longing — 
Longing for the May! 

Not content with his present attainments, he de- 
voted every moment of his time to study and ob- 
servation, sifting old established theories and with 
all the ardour of a student of science, revolving 
new systems, and speculating on their results, when 
others slept their cares into forgetfulness, well as- 
sured that any chance that yet remained of ulti- 
mate success in his profession, rested upon the 
strength of his professional abilities alone. What 
wonder, then, if his stout heart failed him at times, 
and in moments of utter despondency he thought 
life a galling load! Who would share his adverse 
fate? He dared not now dream of one whose 
brighter lot he had hcped to mingle with his own. 
He dared not claim May Moncrieff—he was not 
heartless. She knew nothing of his secret devotion, 
and it would have vexed her sadly to have known 
that a true heart was wearing itself away in hope- 
less despair for her sake. 

He now knew what it was to grapple with 
poverty, and to sustain the appearance, without 
the possession of means. This was the bitterest 
drop in his cup of misery; his soul loathed decep- 
tion, and his whole being revolted against the de- 
ceit he was compelled to practise, to elude the 
bare suspicion of his ill-fortune and failure, The 
intelligence of Miss Graham’s loss reached him 
when his misery seemed complete, and she could 
no longer be deceived; buat he struggled to man- 
tain his position with strangers, and believed he 
had succeeded with bis plausibility. Had he seen 
the smile on Bessie’s face as, day after day, in 
answer to Missis’s compliments, and what would 
Dr. Graham like for dinner, she received the un- 
varying answer, “Dining out,” the poor young 
physician would have passed out with a less confi- 
dent air on his weary round of daily exercise. 

A woman hurrying along one day, cast her eyes 
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upon the shining brass plate. She stopped and 
looked at the name, passed on, but in a short time 
again returned, and stooping down read the name 
over thoughtfully. It was acold bleak day, and 
a piercing easterly wind drove pedestrians home- 
wards as quickly as their business would allow ; 
but the woman, though frail looking and ill-clad, 
iingered near the door on which Dr. Graham shone 
in large inviting letters. In the dask she ven- 
tured to seek admittance. Dr. Graham, she was 
informed, happened to be at home. In the uncer- 
tain light he did not recognise his visitor ; but he 


begged her to be seated, and rung for lights with” 


cheerful alacrity. His services were wanted at 
last. The lamp was trimmed, and the light in his 
heart sunk low. The woman’s errand was told. 

“Do not refuse to come,” she pleaded, “ else 
my little child will die.” 

The woman was poor—miserably poor. Any- 
body could see that at a glance, How had she 
wandered into such a genteel locality, Bessie, who 
brought the lights, wondered ? Dr, Graham was 
not mercenary, but it filled him with dismay. He 
was as tenderly alive to the claims of distress now 
as ever, but poverty’s griping grasp wakes sym- 
pathy for self. 

The young physician was contemplating his 
falling prospects when his poor visitor was an- 
nounced. ‘The distressed mother had been already 
denied by one person, and Dr. Graham went with 
her, A “strike” amongst the trade had thrown 
the husbond out of work, and his wife’s recent 
illness had swallowed up their means. 

_A powerful looking man sat cowering by the 
bare hearthstone. His face rested on his brawny 
arm; but from time to time he cast a look of 
mournful tenderness upon a year old infant that 
lay gasping on a woman's knee. When his wife, 
accompanied by the young physician entered, he 
started from his abject posture, walked to the 
window and looked out. ‘The child was suffering 
from oroup, and instant and active measures only 
could save life. 
hard drawn breath. ‘The poor man’s babe was as 
precious in Dr. Graham’s sight as the millionaire’s 
heir. He saw the danger, and exerted his utmost 
skill. ‘The alarming symptoms abated—tie little 
sufferer was relieved, and in the triumph of suc- 
cess the young physician had his reward. The 
poor mother thanked him with tears, and the 
father held out his brown horny hand to him 
in token of his heart-felt gratitude. The honest 
fellow tried to speak his thanks, but bis voice 
—gruff by nature—was too husky to be trusted, 


and it died in a kiss upon the waxen cheek of his — 


sleeping boy. ; 

The poor thereafter thankfully accepted his ser- 
vices, cheerfully and gratuitous!y given, when his 
skill could arrest disease or save life; but for the 
rich be had long * to labour and to wait.” 





Death was posting on in every | 








PART XXVI. 
A NEW FRIEND. 


Dr. Graxam was daily growing poorer, and he 
saw with dismay the melting of his means. The 
neglected letter of introduction came into his 
mind, and was, along with Dr. Graham’s card, 
forwarded to Adam Steel, Esq. Two days later a 
fat pluffy old gentleman was ushered into Dr. 
Graham's parlour, aud in answer to Dr. Graham's 
dubious look of inquiry, introduced himself as 
Adam Steel. 

The gentlemen shook hands, and Mr. Adam 
Steel seated himself with all the familiarity of an 
old friend. 

Dr. Graham was quite enchanted with the old 
gentleman’s urbanity. Having remarked on the 
sharp weather, and the rise in coals, Mr. Steel, 
with a cheery ‘‘ Hey—hey—hey!” congratulated 
Dr. Graham on having made choice of a most 
honourable and lucrative profession. 

‘Don’t tell me, Doctor. I know the trade, 
although I’m not connected with it myself,” said 
Mr. Steel, in answer to Dr. Graham’s wintry smile. 
“‘Hey—hey—hey! There's no trade like yours, 
sir. Itsall the same where you set up, physicians 
are necessary evils everywhere, doctor.” 

Dr. Graham swallowed Mr. Steele’s joke, and 
complimented Mr. Steel on his apparent good 
health. 

“ Pretty fair—pretty fair,” replied Mr. Steel, 
pounding his broad chest with his knuckles. “I 
take it easy you see, sir. Men of business don’t 
in general, and that’s how they don’t live half their 
days.” 

Dr. Graham admitted the evil of over anxiety. 

“« Excitement, sir, kills its thousands,”’ said Mr, 
Steel. 

“Dr. Graham allowed its injurious effects. 

“T know it, doctor; I know it,’’ triumphantly 
exclaimed Mr. Steel. “ Its the worry of life that 
snaps the brittle thread, sir, before the web is half 
woven. Depend upon it the patriarchs took it 
easy, Doctor. Hey—hey—hey! They rejoiced 
in their flocks and herds, and whistled dull care 
away under their own pleasant vine trees. 

‘The young physician almost wished he had be- 
longed to that honourable and comfortable company 
of graziers.” 

“And how does my freind Dr. Manson wear ?” 
inquired Mr. Steel, after he had commended the 
wisdom of the patriarchs. 

“Dr. Graham was happy to inform Mr. Steel 
that Dr. Manson enjoyed a comfortable living. 

“A worthy man,” observed Mr. Steel. “ Per- 
haps a leetle too keen on the world for his calling, 
but a worthy man in every other respect.” 

Dr. Graham acquiesced. 

“Dr. Manson is a friend of yours, Doctor; and 
I am happy to make your sequaintanee. To- 
morrow’s Fridey. Fat your mutton with us to- 
morrow, my dear sir. My machine will take you 


up at half-past four p.m. Laurel Bank is exactly 
balf an hour’s drive irom the city.” 
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Dr. Graham expressed the pleasure it woald 
afford him, and accompanied the comfor!abie mer- 
chant to the door. 

“Good locality this, Doctor,” observed Mr. 
Stecl. “Quite the bit for a genteel practice, 
Hey—hev—hey! You was right to set up shop 
in a likely place. You’re not alone either, I per- 
ceive; but competition is the soul of trade, and 
if the fools would take it easy there’s room in the 
world for us all,” 

Dr. Graham’s questioning sigh was lost in the 
cheery “ Hey—hey—hey !” as Mr. Steel, smiling 
and bowing with the grace of an old courtier, made 
his exit. 

Punctual to the time Mr, Steel’s machine stopped 
for Dr. Graham, and a ‘pleasant drive to Laurel 
Bank refreshed and reanimated his flagging spirits. 
It was impossible to resist Mr. Steel’s benign in- 
fluence. ‘The family circle comprised Mr. Steel’s 
sister, Miss Nancy Steel, two elderly daughters, 
and a grandchild—* well left?’ Mr. Steel took 
occasion to inform Dr. Graham, The ceremony of 
introduction having beea gone over, Dr. Graham 
had the honour of taking Miss Nancy Steel down 
to dinner, and a more harmonious party never dis- 
cussed good things provided for them. Dr. Graham 
would have withdrawn with the ladies, but Mr. 
Steel seemed inclined to linger over his wine. It 
was astonishing how Mr. Steel ‘took to” the 
young physician, and confided his early history to 
Dr. Graham without the least reserve. He was a 
self-made man. No one knew better than Mr. 
Steel what it was to work one’self into a position, 
and to raise one’self above one’s estate by indivi- 
dual effort. Mr. Steel dwelt feelingly upon his 
past experience, and his pale blue eyes twinkled 
through a mist as he sighed over his own bygone 
privations. 

“I didn’t take it quite so easy then,” remarked 
Mr. Steel, brightening up. “ Hey—hey—hey ! 
these were hard times—hard times, doctor! Hard 
times—hard times, doctor!’ You want a friend. 
There sits a man who, though he can now afford to 
live at ease, plainly tells you that he bas struggled 
and waded through difficulties and privations even 
greater than you have known. Look at him, as 
he sits in the glow of the cheerful lamplight, the 
very type of Christian benevolence and substantial 
independence. Look at that beaming countenance, 
expressive of fatherly interest and bountiful bene- 
ficenee, and trust him with your sorrows, You 
need sympathy—you need assistance. You shrink 
from disclosing your circumstances to the untried 
and prosperous; but you would gladly unburden 
your heavy heart to one who has been tried and 
disciplined in the hard school of adversity like 
yourself, Behold the man, as he sits before you 


in his mellow old age, rejoicing over troubles o’er- 
come, and delighting to extend his hospitality to 
the friendless stranger. 

If Dr. Graham was pressed to ask assistance— 
compelled to seek a friend, Mr, Steel was the 
man whom he would honour with his confidence. 
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“ Hard times—hard times, doctor !”’—Was it a 
mocking bird at Laurel Bank that kept crooning 
in his ear, when his philanthropic host pressed his 
hospitality upon him. Certainly, if his situation 
did not mend he would ask Mr. Steel’s advice. He 
would prove a friend in time of need, 

Mr. Steel was quite loath to part with Dr. 
Graham ; and he made him promise to visit Laurel 
Bank as often as his engagements would permit. © 

** Book Laurel Bank, Doctor—unprefessionally, 
you know. Hey—bhey—hey! Doctors’ fees are 

not reckoned in household expenses at Laurel 
} Bank We manage to strike the balance clear of 
that item, thank heaven !’’ 

Notwithstanding this discouraging statement, 
Mr. Steel’s cheery “ Hey—hey—hey |” rung out 
pleasantly upon the still night air, 





PART XXVIL 
THE LANDLADY’S PARTY. 


Jamie had been so early and long away as to be 
hardly missed at home. Death removed the heads, 
and the old homestead was forsaken. Those who 
had grown to man’s estate under the same roof- 
tree, were scattered and severed to meet no more. 
Each went kis own way in pursuit of fortune, 
free to choose for themselves. Fraternal friend- 
ship yielded to self-interest, and’ Jamie, like an 
alien, had no part in brotherly responsibilities. 
His early translation had snapped the golden link 
that binds together in love tie children of one 
family; and if he was remembered, no endearing 
association of long companionship enhanced the 
reminiscence. Jamie was a brother in name only. 
Keenly sensitivs to neglect, he—perhaps unjustly 
—blamed his father’s house. It is in rare in- 
stances indeed, in this changing world of change, 
that “ absence makes the heart grow fonder.” His 
strength lay in his pride and physical endurance. 

One morning, as Dr.Graham was preparing to go 
out, he received a visit from Mrs. Wallace—rather 
an unusal occurrence—who, apologising for the 
intrusion, smilingly informed him that she came 
to request a favour, and not to detain Dr. Graham. 
Would he be so good as oblige Mrs. Wallace with 
the use of his rooms on the 25th. Mrs. Wallace’s 
Mary Ann was coming home from school for the 
Christmas holidays, and Mrs. Wallace intended in- 
viting a few young friends to tea on the evening of 
the 25th. Dr. Graham most obligingly offered 
to vacate his apartments at once, and to go from 
home next day. But Mrs. Wallace would not 
listen to such an arrangement, delicately hinting 
Dr. Graham’s eompany on the 25th would greatly 
contribute to the happiness of the evening. Dr. 
Graham had always found “no’’ the most unpro— 
nounceable monosyllable in the English language, 
and had much pleasure in accepting the lady’s 
kind invitation for the 25th. 

Dr. Graham was pleased to have an opportunity 
of manifesting his respect likewise for his amiable 
landlady, and he resolved, when the 25th came 





4 round, to “rejoice with them who rejoiced,” and 
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for one brief hour to “‘drive dull care away.” 
Accordingly, punctal to the hour of invitation, 
Dr. Graham entered his own parlour as Mrs. 
Wallace’s guest, and was received by the lady in 
the most affable manner. Mrs. Wallace looked 
superb in gloss of satin and glimmer of gold ; and 
Mary Ann, in virgin white, was the personation of 
girlish loveliness, the young physician thought, 
until his eyes wandered to a fairy form beyond. 
Could it be possible—May Moncrieff? Happily, 
his confusion was unobserved ; and May, laughing 
and chatting with a few of her particular friends, 
seemed quite unconscious of her potent charms. 
Dr. Graham devoted himself with much seeming 
ardour to Mrs. Wallace, whose complacence re- 
assured him, and somewhat restored his confi- 
dence. 

A dance was proposed. Dr. Graham did not 
dance, but he had the felicity of beholding May 
Moncrieff whirled past him in the ‘‘ mazy rcund,” 
in the arms of a tall, bewhiskered Lothario, who 
annoyed him all the evening by his persevering at- 
tentions to the object of his idolatry. How May 
could tolerate such a conceited animal Dr. Graham 
could not imagine; and he wonderefl how intelli- 
gent rational beings could find amusement in hop- 
ping, and scraping, and bowing to the jingle of an 
instrunient, which was out of tune—or he thought 
so. He wisely kept his own counsel, however, 
and the dancers flew lightly by, and mirth was 
unconfined. For the first time their eyes met. 
May merely bowed, and accepted a seat—gladly 
enough. ‘The gentleman with whom she had been 
dancing left her side. Dr. Graham remained. Mrs. 
Wallace came up most opportunely, and the long- 
wished for introduction took place. 

The desire of his heart was granted. She was 
near, and yet as far beyond his reach, it seemed, 
as the stars smiling down on them! Would she not 
reward his faithfulness with some slight token of 
regard. A flower fell from her bouquet. He 
lifted it—she held out her hand. Again their 
eyes met. 

“ Let me keep it,” pleaded the lover. 

It was but a half withered flower, and valueless 
probably, May thought, for she granted the request 
with a careless smile. Once the little hand so 
coveted rested on his arm, and sent a thrill of 
rapture through his heart. 





PART XXVIII 
SENTIMENT AND SYMPATHY 


THERE was a vew hope in his mind. To excel— 
to be famous, was now his ambition. He could 


not dream of May for his bride unless success | 


crowned his efforts. He would not now despair. 
The time must come when he would reap in joy 
the reward of his toil and patience. There was a 
rift in the cloud. A little friendly assistance was 
only needed to lift him for ever beyond the Slough 
of Despond—the delectable mountains were already 
in sight. 

ales year had fled, and Dr. Graham made 





up his mind to confide in Mr. Steel, and seek his 
advice only. Laurel Bank spread out its shelter- 
ing branches to welcome him, and Mr. Steel's 
cheery “ Hey—hey—hey !" sounded in his ear 
like the Bow bells, that called Whittington to 
stay when hopeless he turned his back on London. 

Mr. Steel was in his most genial mood : Miss 
Nancy Steel was confined to her room with 
rheumatism—the girls were from home likewise. 
Dr. Graham’s visit was a charity. Having re- 
freshed himself with a cup of tea, Dr. Graham 
drew in his chair (as invited by Mr. Steel), with 
the request to make himself at home. Several 
subjects were discussed and amicably sctiled, and 
by an easy transition, Mr. Steel arrived at his 
favourite topic, viz., lis early struggles. 

Dr. Graham gave a patient hearing, and as Mr. 
Steel chirruped over these “hard times,” he 
gathered courage to hint at hisown hardexperiences. 

“Take it easy, doctor, take it easy,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Steel at the commencement. “ Trade 
takes turns.” 

“ But, my dear sir, it is not possible at times, 
when one finds their best direeted efforts fail.’’ 

“Hey, hey, hey, that’s a fact; but look at me, 
sir, what I have come through, hey. I'm a living 
miracle, sir.’’ 

“‘Our own experiences make us abler to sym- 
pathise with those who are tried likewise.” 

Mr. Steel fidgetted in his chair, and rubbed his 
bald shining forehead in a sort of perplexed manner. 

“Sympathy, doctor, Hem; what’s your idea 
of sympathy ?” : 

“The idea common to humanity and common 
sense, sir.” 

“ Aye, aye; I don’t believe in it doctor.’’ 

“ Sir?” 

“You’re a sensible young man, doctor; but if 
you give in to the popular cant on feeling and 
friendly assistance, I give you up.” 

“ What, sir, would you have me close my heart 
against sufferings.”’ 

“ Take it easy, docter, take iteasy. You've got 
a soft heart, but unless you carry your feelings in 
your pockets, you never will get above e’m.” 

“Do you attribute your success in life to your 
determinate want of feeling.” 

‘Hey, that’s not exactly the word either; 
feeling in the abstract is a natural emotion, but 
doctor, it’s a word shamefully abused since lexico- 
graphers settled it; there’s no such thing as 
romantic sensibility now, sir, and feeling in these 
days demands your money ! or your note of hand ! 
and I give neither, sir, unless for value received.”’ 

Mr. Steel’s rubicund countenance beamed with 
philanthrophy as he dropped a cinder into his last 
cup of tea— 

“Take an old veteran’s advice, doctor,” said 
Mr. Steel at parting. “ Take it easy—at all times 
and under all circumstances, charming sensibility is 
a graceful attribute, but draw your purse strings 
tight from principle, and give your surplus of 
feeling to number one. Each for bimself, that’s 
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my motto; I stuck to it when I dined on a penny 
loaf and washed it down with a draught from the 
pump well, and 1’|i maintain it while 1 live, honesty 
to one’s self is the best policy.” 





PART XXIX. 
DESPONDENCY. 

Ring out wild bells to the wild sky, 

The flying cloud, the frosty light, 

The year is dying in the nig):t ; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 

Tue fire burned low and the lamp was unlit. 
“‘The year was dying in the night,” and a weary 
watcher sat sad and solitary in his silent chamber. 
Winter had tarried long with him, and 

His heart was sore with sighing, sighing for the May ! 

Waiting, sad, dejected, weary, waiting for the May. 
Long he sat thinking ; thinking, until the dancing 
flames, casting their broad shadows o’er his pale 
care worn brow, died out, and the glowing embers 
his fancy had shaped and fashioned into strange 
conceits full of hopeful meaning, faded and sunk, 
and fell with a crash, scattering his air built struc- 
tures into a handful of white ashes. ‘The blast 
beat against the window pane, and the wind 
whistled drearily through the key hole and came 
down the chimney in fitful gusts. It was winter 
still. 

“The year was dying in the night!’ He 
remembered how fondly he had welcomed its birth, 
with a new hope in his heart, that came fluttering 
down on the “white wings of the dawn,” and 
whispered things of promise in his ear. The false 
year was “dying in the night,” and he blessed the 
wild bells that rung out so much misery from the 
world’s calender. 

How slowly the hours wore away; his looks 
were full of straining into the dark night, beyond 
the bright-eyed stars, peering into the unfathom- 
able, as though he could read the eternal purposes 
of Heaven in the happy morn about to dawn? 
He was weary watching, and the hours surely 
stood still. 

His heart was empty and cold; he had cast out 
faith, and misery quenched his love. The last 
given up was May! His first love—his only love 
—whom he had seen; who had promised to wait 
for the better day. 

The better day! She mocked him. She was 
like the world, unkind. He would be free! and 
he bade her take back her love and give it to some 
fortune favoured fool. And now alone, desolate 
and cheerless, the old year left him a man of many 
cares—sick of the struggle and the strife, and des- 

iring of the end. The new found him a trusting 
child, seated at the feet of a faithful old friend. 

From the great lesson book she read the story 
of one who, though sore tried, trusted and kept 
the faith. And he listened, as he had oftentimes 
done, with breathless expectancy, for the good 
man’s steward, and when Kirsty read, “ The Lord 
turned the captivity of Job,” the shout of joy 
awoke the child man, 
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PART XXX. 
NEW HOPES, 


| As Dr. Graham was ruminating one day, 


long after, upon the goodly ships that lined 
the wharf, and speculating upom his chance 
of success in a foreign land when his means 
would allow him to emigrate, Bessie brought 
in a letter. It was the handwriting of one 
of the professors, and the seal was hastily 
broken. Referring Dr. Graham to his recently 
published and able essay on some disease, the 
professor recommended to his care a certain 
noble lady labouring under the distemper 
treated of — confidently relying upon Dr. 
Graham’s skilful treatment of the case. 

On his way to visit this Lady, Dr. Graham 
met May Mocrieff. She was leaning on 
a gentleman’s arm; Dr. Graham did not 
recognise the person, but smilingly saluting 
the lady, he passed on. 

It was a rm soft, April morning, all sun 
and beauty when he left ; suddenly, however 
like a capricious dame, it overcast, a cloud 
came over nature’s smiling face, the wind 
wept and wailed—but surely this was nota 
rainy day. He looked up, the sun burst 
through the cloud, and a rainbow spanned the 
blue expanse of heaven. 

The interview with Lady —— was followed 
by a succession of professional visits, and the 
young physician gained a liberal fee as a 
reward for his skill. The lady was all grati- 
tude, and had she remained there, doubtless 
her patronage would have been extended to 
Dr. Graham. 

The paper to which he owed his first titled 
patient was dashed off in a fit of despondency, 
and thrown to the profession in reckless des- 
pair. He never reckoned on its notice, but 
its success stimulated him to deeper research 
and more earnest study. The world was 
slow, however, to believe in his carefully 
acquired skill, and even the profession stood 
aloof. 

So slowly advanced his reputation in his 
own country, that Dr. Graham stil! cherished 
the idea of pushing his fortune abroad. The 
tall masts of the goodly ships were visible from 
his windows, and often in the grey of eve, 
would his straining eyes follow their dark 
outlines in the distance. 

He had now the means, but a spell was 
upon him, with all his philosophy. 

Practical, sir or madam, before you de- 
nounce Dr. Graham and reprehend this, what 
you are pleased to term feeling sentimentalism; 
kindly take into consideration how exquisitely 
sensitive you yourself were in your buoyant 
days, and what extravagant vagaries you were 
guilty of whilst under the influence of that 
absurd hallucination, love. However, let 


us laugh together over these foolish times, 
when experience was young and romance was 
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truth; when we fondly believed that angels 
walked the earth in muslins, and were as 
true as they looked; when our rationality 
took flight and we played the fool to the 
amusement of the practical middle age of our 
time, just as youth will continue to do while 
the world lasts. And laugh at it as we may, 
it was a pleasant time. When a smile could 
enrapture, and the heart's misgivings were 
youth’s heaviest cares. 





PART XXXL 
AN OLD FRIEND, 
May had promised to wait, but in the dark 
hour of no business he had free’d her. By 
his desire they never met. 

May betieved that he resigned her too 
lightly, and woman’s pride revolted. She 
was willing to make the sacrifice ; and because 
he refused to accept it, at the cost. of her 
future happiness, her jealous little heart dis- 
trusted love that proved its strength in 
heroism. 

Years fled, and they never met as of old— 
at rare intervals, casually on the street, or 
where no opportunity arose of reconciling the 
estranged hearts. May was proud, and when 
Jamie urged his claim under a brighter star, 
she coldly refused to share his better fortunes. 

Still pursuing, still achieving, he held on 
his course, clearing the way for himself, and 
grappling with opposing powers until he con- 
quered, step by step, a footing. The world 
heaped upon him its honours. A passionate 
desire and unwearied will enabled him to over. 
come seeming impossibilities. 

. One night as he was preparing for an hour’s 

repose, a poor patient, for whom he had 
formerly prescribed, begged he would visit 
immediately a young man seized with cholera. 

Dr. Graham gleaned from the friend’s 
hurried account, that the stranger had re- 
cently come to lodge with a poor widow, and 
had been seized with cholera. 

«‘The poor young man looks as if he had 
seen better days,” said the friend. 

Dr. Graham went with the man, and found 
him writhing in agony, alone and unattended. 
It was pitiful; dying without a friend near 
to wipe the sweat from his clammy brow or 
smooth his hard pillow. 

Who was that waif of humanity, cast into 
that dark, cheerless hovel to die alone— 
unheeded, uncared for? The physician’s 
sympathies were awakened, and he wanted 
to administer the necessary remedies. He 
had seen the stranger before? No, he dis- 
missed the vague supposition. 

Another message waited him on his return 
home, but Dr. Graham could not drive his 
cholera patient out of mind. He could not 
recall a single feature, and yet he was haunted 
with the sharp white face through the night. 





Next day he found the patient considerably 
better and sensible, and was satisfied he had 
never seen him previously, yet when the man 
spoke, he seemed to catch an echo of a once 
familiar voice ; again he left, convinced that 
the stranger had no claim upon his memory— 
yet unable to rid himself of first impressions. 

A strange conceit entered his mind, and 
unmimdful of the late hour—it was then late 
—he set out to the distant locality where his 
cholera patient lodged, and somewhat dis- 
turbed the invalid by an unexpected visit, 

“It is kind, though,” murmured the sick 
man, seizing the physicians hand. 

“Do you not leo me?” asked Dr. 
Graham. 

The sunken eyes wandered over his face, 
then wearily closed. “ Youare my physician, 
I believe.’’ 

“ Had you not once a friend a physician ?” 

“T cannot think at present ; it is too great 
exertion.” 

“Ts Grant your name ?” 

The bagel eyes suddenly opened, and the 
sick man stared with a troubled expression. 

‘* Memory is beginning to fail, I perceive ; 
but whilst it serves me, let me thank you for 
acting the part of the good Samaritan.” 

The patient was Jamie Grant. 

Memory wiped the dust from an old picture 
and set it in the light. Time had sketched 
it twenty years ago. Two school lads stood 
in the open sunshine, one towered above the 
other in conscious superiority ; the honours 
he had already won lay scattered at his feet, 
and his companion, whose genius was undis- 
covered and doubtful, gazed upon the youth 
of promise with wistful admiration. 

A shadowy hand held forth a silver star— 
but it hovered far above the dark peaks of the 
hills of difficulty, and without daring to lift 
his eyes to the glittering fringe, he pointed 
his brilliant friend to the lofty heights. Two 
roads stretched far in the distance, one was 
rugged and sterile, the other iay full in the 
sunshine, flowers beautiful to look upon were 
scattered over it, and birds of gay plumage 
fluttered in the air. The Twa Jamies looked 
upon that picture together; they had 
on life’s road many years ago; the. dust of 
the rugged way was on the brow of the one, 
and the deadly odour of the poisonous flowers 
that strewed the path of pleasure clung to 
the garments of the other. 


PART XXXII. 
THE INVALID’S STORY. 
“ You must leave this place, Grant,” said his 
physician, when the patient was approaching 
convalesence. 
“It’s not worth while,” said Grant, “ in all 
probability I shall die here.” 
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* You'll do nothing of the sort,” said his 
physician, decidedly. 

** But I would as soon shuffle off this mor- 
tal coil; in fact, Graham, I have no desire to 
live.”’ 

‘That makes no difference, my good fellow.” 

“The desire may assist the will,’ said 
Grant, with a significant smile. 

“ You speak in parables still, Grant.” 

“I would be at peace, and I could my 
‘ quietus make with a bare bodkin.’” 

Graham took up the measure,— 

Bat that the dread of something after death— 
The undiscovered country from whose bourn 
No traveller returos—paszies the will. 

‘‘Graham, I have at times been insane 
enough to think of suicide,” said Grant. 

“JT never thought you a coward, Grant,” 
returned his friend. 

‘“‘My fate has made me desperate.” 

“Fight it out bravely, man; ‘there the 
honour lies.’ ” 

“They who fight against destiny are des- 
tined to be beaten.”’ 

Dr. Graham was silent. 

“ Do you not believe it ?’’ asked Grant. 

“T am not a fatalist, Grant’ replied his 
friend. 

“ Do you mind when I laughed at you for 
a simpleton, Graham ?’’ 

‘¢ You are at liberty to do so still.’ 

«“ Nay, wisdom is justified by her children ; 
but you were born under a lucky star.” 

“It has only now reached the ascendant, 
however.” 

Grant looked incredulous. 

“I chose the rough road, you mind, Grant.” 

“‘They say you are the physician of the 
day,” said Grant. 

‘¢ You can hardly be crammed with such an 
absurd statement,’’ laughed Graham, slightly 
colouring. 

“J assure you I received it in good faith, 
but I am disgusted with the world and tired 
of life.” 

“So was I a year ago” quietly replied his 
friend. 

‘You seem on excellent terms with both, 
now, however.” 

“I found that ‘a wise traveller goeth on 
cheerily through fair weather or foul.’ ” 

“Ifa friendly hand had been outstretched 
when I—” 

“Don’t mistake,” imterrupted Graham, 
“when I got to the bottom of the hill, I found 
myself alone, and by a strange coincidence, 
the friends who had known me in sunn 
weather passed me by on the shady side, and, 
strangely enough, lost sight of me altogether, 
for a time, until the cloud broke.” 

“I wish I had your moral courage,” Gra- 
ham.’’ 

“That's another mistake,” said Graham ; 
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“Tam less a bravado than you imagine, and 
I assure you, at the time I speak of, I would 
gladly have accepted a helping hand to assist 
me across the miry bogs.” 

“It seems to me there isn’t a fair division 
in the world,” said Grant ; “look at the hard- 
ships some are made to suffer, whilst others 
glide through life without a care to ruffle 
their benignity.” 

“In some of these cases suffering is self- 
imposed,”’ returned Graham. 

Grant remained thoughtful for some time. 
“Yes,” said he, breaking silence, “I believe 
there is some truth in that, Graham.” 

“You went abroad immediately on your 
father’s death,” said Graham, interrogatively. 

“Yes; the spirit of adventure came upon 
me again. Fanny married, and I had one 
responsibility less. Poor uncle David wished 
me to stay; but seeing my heart was set to 
go southwards, he would not oppose me. 
Poor old man! he made a handsome addition 
to my portion. 

“ How did you’ manage not to succeed, 
Grant ?” asked his friend. 

“ Destiny, my dear fellow, destiny,” re- 
turned Grant. 

The twa’ Jamies drew in closer together. 

“ Ah, this is like old times, if you can par- 
don this poor furniture and mean array,” ° 
said Grant. 

“ Having, like the prodigal of old, got my 
portion divided to me, and travelled into a far 
country—but with every intention of doing 
well, of course—I spent some time in survey- 
ing the land of my adoption, and satisfied 
that I had chosen with discrimination, I made 
myself, by right of purchase, landlord of a 
considerable tract of country, which I hoped, 
in time, to turn to profitable account. As 
however, my speculation demanded my whole 
attention, I left the law to cultivate agricul- 
ture. As I worked pretty hard, and expended 
a vast amount ot energy on my new under- 
taking, it rather surprised me to find my ef- 
forts unsuccessful. In fact, and to be brief, 
everything went wrong. Fences broke down, 
the cattle trampled down the corn; the crops 
went back, and the potatoes wouldn’t come 
forward; in short, farming in the interior 
wasn’t the thing, and I threw it up in disgust, 
and became a wanderer on the face of the 
earth. When my finances got low,—lI didn’t 
waste my substance on riotous living, yet my 
funds kept falling—I betook myself to my 
original profession. [Ill fortune, however, 
pursued me—clients were few and far between 
—and I abandoned the profession a second 
time, to fare worse than formerly. So long, 
though, as a dollar rattled in my pocket, I took 
heart; change of scene suited me, and as I 
formed no new ties, all places were alike, and 
I shifted about, in hopes to find Fortune kind 
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in some quarter where she deigned to smile. 
It was all one—my destiny was sealed— 
wherever I went, failure attended my efforts. 
Where I speculated I lost, where [ traded 
my bargains were a cheat, when I undertook 
a case it went against me; and at length, 
convinced that nothing I. could undertake 
would prosper, I philosophically determined 
to resign myself to my fate, and try no more. 

“When my money was all spent, and 
actual starvation stared me in the face, I 
turned my thoughts homewards. Weary, 
wandering, I roamed the sea-shore, and gazing 
across the wide Atlantic, tried in vain to 
catch a glimpse ‘o’ my ain countrie.’ Most 
thankfully I accepted an offer of a passage to 
England, and arrived home, where I believed 
my good genius would befriend me. I was 
again doomed to disappointment ; however, I 
was not too proud to seek the assistance of 
my friends; but assistance came too late. 
My own means were gone, and all the help I 
obtained was insufficient to give me a new 
start in life. I got reckless, drunk deep to 
drown care, and despised, forsaken, despair- 
ing, came here to die.” 

«« Only I was sent to frustrate your inten- 
tions,” said Graham. 

« For the present, it seems ; but I know it 
will not be for long,” returned Grant. 

«Change of air and rest will set you all 
right again.” 

«‘ My circumstances forbid both.” 

«You are under orders still, and I insist 
upon my patients following out my instruc- 
tions !” 

‘¢ So far as convenient, I presume ?” 

«Oh, a long way beyond inclination, for 
which I read convenience.” 

«The plain English of the matter is, I have 
no wish to recover, Graham, I have no aim 
in life !” 

«“ But I have a case I want you to under- 
take for me.” 

« Physic’s not my trade, I can’t mend a 
malady.” 

« You can adjust a difference, though, and 
you could serve a friend. There’s a saying 
about a ‘stout heart to a stey brae’ that 
may be thus interpreted. Believe in the 

wer to overcome, let come what come may. 
Trust God, and do the right.” 

‘é My father’s words,” said Grant. ¥ 

«“ Yes, I never forgot them,” said Graham ; 
“ they were his last words to me.” 

«This is my last visit; and, as 1 don’t 
consider you quite capable of managing for 
yourself at present, I intend to place you 


more immediately under my own care.” 
«Do you perceive signs of aberration of 
intellect, Graham ?” 


“I foresee a compulsory removal unless 
you pack up at once.” 





“ But . 

“No ‘buts;’ everything is already ar- 
ranged. And please to mind, although your 
case can afford to wait your convenience, I 
have several on hand to-night which will not 
brook delay.” 

Grant was moved from his unwholesome 





den, and went with Graham to his own 


home. 





PART XXXIIL 

PEOPLE GET MARRIED, 
May Moncrierr was a bride, so a gossip said, 
and Dr. Graham heard the news with won- 
drous magnanimity, and he even listened with 
interest to a graphic account of the bridal as 
minutely detailed by one of the six brides- 
maids. 

Some time thereafter a packet of old letters 
were consigned to the flames, and a little gold 
locket, on which rested a brown silken curl, 
was carefully packed and addressed to Mrs. 
Moray St. Clair. 

Dr. Graham slipped the little packet in the 
post himself, as he happened to have ocea- 
sion to pass that way. A professional bro- 
ther met him, and the dear token of May 
Moncrieff’s preference was sent back, without 
any of those foolish emotions with which he 
had once looked upon it. 

It’s a practical world we live in, and sooner 
or later we must conform to its rules. It is 
wonderful, too, how naturally we dispossess 
ourselves of youthful romance when we have 
basked in its golden hours awhile, and how 


unhesitatingly we adopt a colder creed to suit 


the world we are a part off. 

Love's young dream was o’er, and Dr. 
Graham smiled as he thought of his youthful 
enthusiasm. He occasionally met Mrs. Moray 
St. Clair, and in the grave, practical, deep- 
thinking physician the lady must have found 
it hard to trace the ardent lover of bygone 
days. 

Mary Ann got married, and Mrs. Wallace 
went to England with her daughter. Dr. 
Graham could now afford to become a house- 
holder, and once more he set out to urge Miss 
Graham and Kirsty to form a part of his es- 
tablishment. 

The lady remained true to her determina- 
tion not to shift, and Kirsty, as a matter of 
course, would not forsake her old mistress. 

“ What for do you no’ bring hame a wife, 
Maister James?” asked Kirsty, bluntly. 

“| don't happen to strike any lady’s fancy, 
Kirsty.” 

“That's no’ true, Maister James; you 
could a dozen o’ leddies the mornin’ if 
you liked, I ken that brawly.” 

“ Ah, — you can’t flatter my vanity as 
you once could,” 
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“I'm no’ tryin’, Maister James ; 1’m ready | 


to pruve in our ain kintry side~an’ you 
may gang farther and fare waur.” 

“The young ladies of my former acquaint- 
ance are all married, Kirsty.” 

“The bonniest an’ the best is waitin’ yet, 
Mr. James.” 

“Who may she be, pray ?” 

“ Aye, aye, Doctor & m, you’re jist like 
the lave—a’ men folk are the same, though 
they swear different; hae you no mind o’ 
bonnie Mabel Lee ?” 

“ Dr. Carnegie’s granddaughter ?” 

“ Aye, Maister James, the Manse wasna’ 
sae far out o° your gate once.” 

“Why Mabel was quite a child in those 
days, Kirsty.” 

“ An’ you was a curly-headed callant, wi’ 
the conceit to think Miss Mabel liked you 
better than she let on.” 

“Call not the folly of youthful days to 
mind,” said Dr. Graham. 

“But you was aye unco gleg, Maister 
James, an’ maybe you wasna’ mista’en.” 

“ Kirsty, you allow your imagination to 
wander.” 

“Deed, Mr. James, there’s nae imagina- 
tion in the matter; Miss Mabel has scorned 
dizzens o’ gude offers, waitin’ on somebody 
you may be sure, and when her faither wad 

ae had her to marry Glenowen she drooped 

and dwined like a lily, and she came wan- 

derin’ down to Blawlowin in the gloamin’ like 

a white ghost lookin’ sae will like, the 

mistress grat when she sent her hame 
n.”” 

“ And the match was broken off, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Aye, in the hinder end Miss Mabel 
wadna’ consent, and she declared she wou’d 
sooner gae to her grave than marry a man she 
had nae love for. Her parents were wild, for 
Glenowen has rowth o’ gear; but they had to 
gie in, an’ she coaxed hersel’ into their favour 
again, for she has a winning way, Miss Mabel, 
and its no’ easy to say her nay. 

«‘ T would like to see Mabel for auld lang- 
syne, but I must leave to-morrow.” 

Kirsty left Dr. Graham moralising at the 
window, and went to consult her mistress on 
the propriety of inviting Miss Mabel to tea 
that same afternoon. 

“‘] am going to Muirhouse this afternoon, 
and will bring Mabel back with me if she has 
no better engagement for this evening,” said 
Miss Graham. 

‘An’ the Doctor maun see her,’ said 
Kirsty, flourishing her broom over ‘ Samuel's’ 
head. “1 ken'd that pair was made for ane 
anither. They’re as like as ‘Adam and 
Eve.” 








PART XXXIV. 
AN OLD DEBT AND AN OLD PATIENT. 
A GENTLEMAN wanted to see Dr. Graham. 

Dr. Graham bowed. 

‘You don’t know me, sir, Gilbert Stevens, 
at your service. 

The hysician m vain taxed his memory. 

‘‘I don’t suppose you ever heard of me 
before,” said the stranger ; but you have seen 
me under different circumstances, and if you 
will spare me five minutes I should like to 
state when and where,” 

“ With pleasure, sir.” 

«« Some years ago a poor woman begged you 
to visit her sick child; you went with her to 
a miserable enough home. A poor infant 
was dying there of croup, and by great exer- 
tion you saved its life, under God’s blessing, 
without fee or reward. 

“‘ That was not much,” said Dr. Graham. 

“Tt was more than we had reason to 
expect, sir, for that poor woman was my wife, 
and the dying boy my son.” 

« But it is long since the event occurred.” 

«‘ Were it a thousand years, and I lived to 
tell it, I couldn’t forget it, sir,” said Mr. 
Gilbert Stevens. 

‘«‘ Both of us have seen better times since 
then,” interposed Dr. Graham. 

‘‘T have,” said Gilbert Stevens. 

Dr. Graham rejoiced to hear it. 

‘It came all of a heap, you see, Doctor,” 
said Mr. Stevens. 

Dr. Graham suggested a legacy. 

‘‘Fortunate speculation in iron, sir,” ex- 
plained Mr. Stevens, “I rose with iron.” 

« Surely you are not Mr. Stevens, of 
asked Dr. Graham. 

«You look disappointed in the man, sir,” 
replied Mr. Stevens. . 

“ Not at all, not at all,” repeated Dr. 
Graham, “but it seems so extraordinary. 
Pardon me, but I can hardly realise the 
fact.” 

‘‘ Taking former times into consideration,” 
said Mr. Stevens, good-naturedly. “ Well, 
sir, it can't be helped. Fortune don't always 
light at the poor man’s door.” 

Dr. Graham was lost in amazement. 

“What brought me here, Doctor, wasn’t to 
prate of my good fortune, but to let you know 

titude isn’t always an ill-paying fee.” 

““Pray let bygones be bygones, Mr. 
Stevens.” 

«« What, sir, put a kindness out of mind! 
When I do may heaven forget me, and if I 
grudge a helping hand in the hour of need 
may I seek mercy and find none. 

“ The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the man for »’ that,” 
thought Dr. Graham. 

Mr. Stevens paid a fee—it mattereth not 
how little or how much. 
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“ And now, sir, my excuse for not finding 
you sooner,” resumed Mr. Stevens. “ You 
must know, sir, I am a practical worker, and 
wished to try my hand as an inventor. -That 
soon occupied all my time for awhile. Well, 
sir, I succeeded in that too, and I expected 
to have the profit as well as the honour. It 
turns out, however, that a party has in- 
fringed on my patents, and as my inven- 
tions cost me a trifle to think on, I am 
muddled with that, and am here in search of 
a clever lawyer.” 

“I can help you,’’ said Dr. Graham, “ if 
you will entrust my friend with this matter.” 

‘‘To be sure I will,” said Mr. Stevens; 


‘‘ your recommendation is enough, and if the. 


gentleman will see me righted his bread’s 
baked.” 

‘*You may depend on my friend Grant.” 

‘«‘ All right, sir; and now can I do nothing 
to prove our gratitude to yourself?” 

‘When I require a favour I shall come 
to ——,” said Dr. Graham. 

“And you will be sure to find me at 
home, sir,” returned Mr. Stevens. “ But 
bless me, I had nearly forgot my wife's peti- 
tion—would Dr. Graham drive over to —— 
the first day he can spare ?” 

«With pleasure. My little patient must 
be a fine fellow now.” 

“ Rather big-boned. His mother thinks 
him handsome, but you'll judge between us. 
I don’t see anything remarkable about the 
young scamp myself.” 

‘“‘] shall be delighted,”’ said Dr. Graham. 





PART XXXV. 
AS THEY ARE JAN. 1, 1861, 


Tux twa Jamies sat late talking over their 
rospects, Grant, quite restored, had resumed 
his profession, Graham was his first client, 
and in after life when Grant’s fame was 
noised abroad, the advocate delighted to 
attribute his success to his friend's good luck. 
« But for you Graham I had been sleep- 
ing now in a pauper’s grave; your disinter- 
ested kindness saved me.” 
“ Softly, my good friend, I had a personal 
interest in your recovery, since we are met 





for confession, I wanted to gain the day, and 
I knew your professional abilities.” 

“I owe all to you, there’s Steven's.” 

‘“‘That’s an extraordinary man,” inter- 
rupted Graham, “ I never sh, ll forget his look 
of utter ho ess that night I visiied 
his child. He must have been a deep thinker, 
though, and I know he’s a regular trump.” 

‘Generous as a prince, I believe he would 
have doubled the enormous fee he gave me, 
if I had simply asked him.” 

“ You gained his case, and that was some- 
thing.”’ 

«Oh, it was as clear as day.” 

‘“‘ Then, of course, you couldn’t help your- 
self. Grant, you've talked me asleep.” 

‘One word ere we part, Graham. Why 
don’t you marry ?” 

“TI am waiting to see how your wooing 


Pe When 
«‘ When summer comes Kate will be mine. 
Wish me joy, old fellow.” 

Dr. Graham rubbed up his eyes. 

‘‘ You don’t mean it, Crant a 

‘‘ You'll act as groomsman, Graham.” 

“If it is not too late. I have a mind to 
distance you yet.”’ 

“ Why, Graham, I begin to suspect there's 
something to be done. You visit the old home 
pretty frequently of late?” 

“Yes; I have an engagement.’’ 

“‘ Graham, it’s Mabel Lee. I never dreamt 
of it last autumn.” 

‘«‘ Lovers are blind.” 

‘‘ Kate and myself are the most practiral 
poops imaginable. But really and truly, 

octor, may I congratulate you ?” 

« A year hence will be time enough. Mabel 
| prove a little shrew.” 

ut Mabel has proved nothing of the kind, 
and the Twa Jamies are comfortable, rosper- 
ous men. The elder of the two vein com- 
mon sense to genius in the middle of his 
career, and he may pass from the bench to 
the grave. And Kirsty maintains, with the 
tenacity in which she holds a question of the 
catechism, that she was the making of Dr, 


Graham, in ing Mabel Lee, whom he 
would never have the sense to seek for 
his wife. 








an 


A STRANGE PROVIDENCE IN THE LATE REVOLUTIONS AT NAPLES, NOT 
TO BE PARALLELED EITHER BY ANCIENT OR MODERN HISTORY. 


Ix ‘looking over aa old volume, bearing date A.D. 
1657, we found a part headed with the above 
title, and containing an abridged account of the 
revolt in Naples under Massianello, in 1647, pub- 
lished by the Lord Alexander Girassi, and trans- 





lated by J. H., Esq. As this chronicle of the rise 
and fall of Massianello not only affords us a glimpse 
of the ways and manners of the rulers and ruled in 
Naples at that period, but is speciall interesting 
at this time, when the condition of the Neapolitan 
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kingdom is viewed with so much interest in this 
country, and also fruitful of poiuts of contrast 
between the Fisher King and the progress of the 
noble patriot who has well-nigh released the Sicilies 
from the iron thrall of the Bourbons, we have con- 
densed J. H.’s version of this episode in Neapoli- 
tan History. 

The Kingdom of Naples, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, was under the dominion of 
the King of Spain, and governed by a viceroy ap- 
pointed by him. The Duke of Arcos, who filled 
that office, in order to increase the*revenue of lis 
master, imposed various new taxes, some of which, 
and more especially one on the fruit brought into 
the city, were very obnoxious to the populace. So 
much was this the case, that not content with bit- 
ter invectives and fiery protests, they employed 
powder one evening to blow up the market-place 
or toll-house where the tax was collected, and they 
were successful. Upon this proceeding the vice- 
roy became alarmed, and held different councils 
with the chief men of the city, who, in this as in 
many other cases where an interest is at stake, 
were divided. Some of them advised him to ease 
and please the people: others told him to repair 
the toll-house, and continue the tax; saying they 
were but a few tatterdemallions who had made the 
noise,—-a confliction of opinions, quite intel- 
ligible, seeing that the merchants of the city had 
advanced, upon the security of the tax, above six 
huncred thousand crowns, and were to pay an an- 
nual rent of eighty-five thousand. 

While matters were in this condition, a report 
arose that the fruit tax was to be repealed and 
rephaced by another on corn aud wine,—a rumour 
which added fuel to the flame of discontent, the 
people protesting that they would never bear such 
a burden. This was in the beginning of July, 
1647, and on the 7th of that month our hero ap- 
peared on the scene, and is described as “‘a young 
man of about twenty-four years old, being sprightly, 
pleasant, and of a middle stature, in linen’‘slops, 
a blue waistcoat, and barefoot, with a mariner’s 
cap on his head. His profession was to angle for 
little fishes, as also to buy fish and carry them 
about for sale. He was commonly called Massia- 
nello; and being naturally cunning, and observing 
the murmurs of the people, he went through the 
fruiterers’ shops, advising them to meet the next 
day and tell the country fruiterers that they would 
buy no more taxed fruit. But the report of the 
intended meeting having reached the ears of the 
authorities, it was attended by one of the city offi- 
cers, who persuaded the dealers to buy for the 
present, and promised the speedy repeal of the tax. 
Frustrated in his first attempt, Massianello next 
adopted a different line of proceeding, and com- 
menced crying through the city, “‘ Avant Gabella,”’ 
and taught all the boys he could find—generally in 
such matters apt pupils—to cry, “ Let God live— 
let the Pope live—let the King of Spain live, and 
let the ill Government die,"—a proceeding which 
exposed him to much jibing and laughter, increased 
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by his answer to the mockers, “Ye laugh at me 
now, but you shall shortly see what Massia- 
nello can do. Let me alone, and if I do not free 
you from all your slaveries, let me be held as in- 
famous for ever.” He next in anticipation of an 
annual feast, held by the lower orders of the people 
in the market-place, engaged some two thousand 
youths, to each of whom he gave a cane, and on 
the day of the feast they erected a castle of wood 
which they battered down with sticks and fruit, 
thereby drawing a great concourse of the populace. 
At the same time a quarrel arose between the shop- 
keepers and fruiterers, the former refusing to buy 
fruit; aud when one of the city functionaries 
attempted to settle it on the plan of threatened 
punishment, a country merchant and cousin of 
Massianello threw his basket of fruit to the ground, 
with the exclanation, “ That God gives plenty and 
the ill government gives a dearth. I care not a 
straw for my fruit; let every one take of it,’”’"—a 
permission followed to some purpose, for the mob 
used it wherewith to pelt the officer; aud Massia- 
nello struck him with a stone on the breast, en- 
couraging his army of youth to follow his example 
—so that the poor officer had some difficulty in 
escaping with his life. 

Encouraged by this success Massianello and his 
boys were next joined by what is characterised as 
an infinite company of loose people, armed with 
pikes and partizans, whom to animate he leaped on 
a table and addressed them thus: ‘“ Be merry, dear 
companions, give God thanks, that the hour of your 
redemption draweth near. This poor barefooted 
fellow, as another Moses, who freed the Israelites 
from Pharaoh’s rod, shall redeem you from all 
Gabells. Peter, a fisherman, redeemed with his 
voice Rome, and with it a world from Satan’s 
slavery to the liberty of Christ. Now another 
fisherman, which is Massianello, shall relieve 
Naples, and with it a whole kingdom, from the 
tyranny of Gabells. Nor to effect this do T care 
a rush to be torn in pieces, and to be dragged up 
and down the gutters of Naples. Let all the 
blood of my body spin out of these veins—let my 
head skip from my shoulders by the fatal steel and 
be in this market on a pole, yet I shall die con- 
tented and gloriously, It will be honour enough 
to me to think that my blood and life perish in so 
glorious a cause.”’ 

Inflamed by this oratory, the people commenced 
the work by burning down the house next to the 
toll-house for fruit, with all its contents,—a pro- 
ceeding which greatly increased the mob, who next 
proceeded through the different quarters of the 
city—the shopkeepers having meanwhile shut 
their shops, dismayed at the tumult, for fhat mob 
burned down the houses where the different taxes 
were collected, together with all their furniture, 
books, and valuables, the most remarkable feature 
of the proceeding being the total absence of plun- 
der. Meeting with no opposition, they grew 
bolder, and for their next step, some ten thousand 
of their number made for the palace of the viceroy, 
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carrying loaves of bread on their pikes and staves, 
crying, “‘ Let the King of Spain live, and let the 
ill government die.” The Viceroy appeared on a 
balcony, and assured them that the tax on fruit 
and part of that on corn would be abolished; but 
grown bolder by the concession, they answered that 
they would not be relieved in part, but in whole. 
Meanwhile, many of their number having forced 
their way through the guards into the palace, to 
state their complaints more closely to the duke, he 
was necessitated to retreat, and with some difficulty 
found saictuary in a chnreh, from the window of 
which he again addressed them to the effect that 
he was willing to satisfy their demands; but they 
were not yet content, and demanded of him to come 
down and speak to them, face to face, with which 
he complied, and next addressed them from a 
coach. But his personal safety being threatened, 
he escaped back to the church while they were 
scrambling for some gold which he threw among 
them to distract their attention. Finally, through 
the interposition of the archbishop, he escaped to 
the Castle of St. Elmo. ‘The mob next resolved 
that it was necessary for the defence of the people 
of Naples to enrol armed men to procure a total 
discharge from Gabells, and meanwhile proceeded 
to disarm the soldiers in the various courts of 
guard in the city. 

They now bethought themselves of a leader, and 
applied to the Prince Bisagnano, who accepted 
what he was not in a position to refuse; but 
shortly finding that his authority could not restrain 
the now thoroughly aroused people, he quickly 
made his escape, and was succeeded, with popular 
acclamation, by Massianello, The religious ele. 
raent was now brought into force, and a procession 
of the religious persons went through tlie city 
imploring divine help, but without success; for 
during the night the work of destruction, in burn- 
ing toll-houses, &c., went on, with an additional 
feature of plundering shops for swords, muskets, 
and ammunition; one man having offered resistance 
to this course of procedure, his house, in which 
were divers barrels of powder, was blown ap, to- 
gether with eighty-seven persons, besides forty- 
four who were hurt. In consequence of this 
calamity, and to prevent similar mischiefs, the 
Viceroy published an order that all the powder in 
other places in the city should be damped with 
water,—a precaution which did him some service 
on the following day, when the mob “had made 
for the king’s powder-house, without the city; 
but when they came therein they found it all put 
into water” whereby they were disappoisted. 

The Viceroy, having first strengthened his guards, 
send some lords to Massianello with a decree grant- 
ing what was asked the day before, viz., the repeal 
of all the Gabells; but the people were not now to 
be thus satisfied, but demanded that all their privi- 
leges should be restored them, as granted by Kings 
Ferdinand and Frederick, and the Emperor Charles | 


V., and also that a law should be enacted that no | 
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The Duke, perceiving the people were still grow- 
ing upon him, tried the effect of new processions 
of the religious orders with relics, and also sent to 
them a with a copy of their privileges, 
which, we are told, pleased them at first; but 
finding, upon investigation, that it was imperfect, 
they were the more enraged, and cast the messen- 
gers into prison. 

They now joined as assistants to Massianello a 
priest called Julio Cendjuo and a famous banditti 
named Perensie. The first decree of this triam- 
virate ordained the burning down, with their con- 
tents, of sixty houses belonging to officers or others 
connected with the collection of taxes—an order so 
strictly carried out that several were hanged for 
appropriating trivial portions of their contents. 
The Viceroy, being desirous of putting an end to 
these conflagrations, sent another decree of the 
same tenor as that previously sent, but with the 
addition of a general amnesty. But it took no 
effect, in consequence, we are told, of some defi- 
ciency in the terms of the pardon. 

The third day passed in the burning down houses 
belonging to obnoxious parties, and the seizure of 
the tower and artillery. The archbishop having 
succeeded in obtaining the original charter of 
Charles V., and a promise to observe it from the 
Viceroy, brought it to the market-place, and read 
it to the people. And now a pacification might 
have taken place, but for the discovery of a con- 
spiracy to cut off their leader, Massianello; so, 
thinking they were betrayed and the charter false, 
the people went on enrolling the militia, and dis- 
armed successive bodies of Spaniards and Germans 
who came from the neighbourhood to assist the 
Viceroy, now in a manner besieged in the Castle of 
Nuovo, for the people commanded the approaches 
both by sea and land. 

The fourth day witnessed another series of con- 
flagrations, and another attempt at pacification, 
which resulted in making matters far worse than 
previously; for on this day, through the interven- 
tion of the archbishop, a conference had been 
agreed on between the leaders of the people and 
the Viceroy and nobles, but was prevented by the 
following incident. A body of horsemen, number- 
ing five-hundred, having entered the city, pretend- 
ing they had come in the service of the people, they 
were assigned places to act on foot by Massianello. 
This was strongly objected to by his colleague, 
Perensie, and in such a manner as to excite the 
suspicions of Masaniello-—suspicions fully realized 
on his again peremptorily ordering them to dif- 
ferent quarters of the city, and on foot, for sud- 
denly he was fired at by seven of their number; 
escaping in a manner thought by the people to be 
miraculous, some of the bullets having passed 
through his shirt. The horsemen turned out to be 
a body of banditti, employed, as was confessed by 
certain of their number on the rack, by Perensiec at 
the instigation of the Duke of Matalone, and his 
brother, to first slay Massianello, and then set fire 


more Gabells should ever be imposed upon them. | to a number of mines placed under the market- 
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place, aud thereby destroy the lives of many of the 
people—the calculation of our historian being that 
“besides the destruction of edifices sacred and 
profane, there would at least have been 150,000 
persons blown up into the air.” It was also dis- 
covered that by the same diabolical agency the 
aqueducts and rain cisterns, for supplying the city 
with water, had been poisoned, so tha: prociama- 
tion of the same was made through the city. Of 
course, Perensie was beheaded, and with him his 
brothers, as were also many of the banditti, they 
being dragged from the churches and all the usual 
places of sanctuary, and their heads, after being 
chopped off, were set up on poles throughout the 
city. The Duke of Matalone, the principal cul- 
prit, escaped to Benevento; but two of his brothers 
and all his servants, pages, or laqueys suffered the 
same inexorable doom of death. The Viceroy sent 
a letter to the archbishop, desiring him to make 
known unto the people his nou-complicity in, and 
detestation of the conspiracy. 

But Massianello, whose power was now very 
much increased, having 109,000 armed men at his 
command, was afraid of a plot to bring more ban- 
ditti into the city, and, therefore, ordered the 
erection of barricades, and the hanging out of 
lights from eaeh window, under the penalty of the 
unilluminated houses being burned down He 
also offered a reward of twelve thousand crowns of 
gold for the Duke of Matalone, or the ransom of 
150 banditti for his head. 

‘The fifth day the poor, bare-legged flsher-boy of 
the first, transacted business, issued commands, 
and received obedience in a manner which has been 
seldom equalled in the page of history. His first 
order of the day was against the use of cloaks, 
gowns, or cassocks by men, or fardingals by 
women; and that the latter should, when they ap- 
peared abroad, tuck up their petticoats, lest they 
should carry any arms underneath them; and our 
chronicler remarks, “it was strange to see what 
universal obedience was given to the same.” 
Another sumptuary law of this day was that all 
should cut off the great lock of their hair, and not 
wear periwigs. He also ordered all the great guns 
to be mounted in the most advantageous parts of 
the city, and the disarming of all cavaliers and 
noble personages, and imposed a rate on all edible 
commodities, On this day the archbishop having 
succeeded in obtaining full powers from the Vice- 
roy to negotiate with the people, sent for Massia- 
nello, and others of the gravest and wisest of their 
number, and with them drew up a series of articles 
confiming all their previous privileges and granting 
a general indulgence and pardon, and also a promise 
to punish the banditti, which were signed by the 
Viceroy,Counsel Royal, and Second Counselof State. 
Thereafter Massianello went in great state, accom- 
panied by 50,000 of the choicest of the people to 
visit the Viceroy, by whom he was well received, 
aud the Sabbath followiug was appointed for the con- 
firmation of the treaty. On taking leave, Massia- 


uello was presented by the Viceroy with a rich | 





chain of gold, worth three thousand crowns, ana 
created Duke of St. George. While on -the bal- 
cony he gave the Viceroy various examples of his 
power over the people whom he addressed, stating 
that he desired nothing but the public good. ‘For 
(said he) I was proffered two hundred crowns a 
month all the time of my life if I would have 
desisted, but I ever refused it. Moreover, if the 
archbishop had not enjoined me, and threatened 
me with excommunication, I would not have ap- 
parelled myself as you now see me—I would never 
have altered my mariner’s weeds. Such a one [ 
was born, and such a one I mean to die. But lay 
not dowp your arms till a confirmation comes from 
the King of Spain. Trust not the nobles; they are 
traitors, and your enemies.”’ 

Friday, the sixth day, was employed by Massia- 
nello in receiving petitions, issuing commands for 
confiscations and executions, all subscribed, 
“Thomas Anello, Captain-general of the most faith- 
ful people of Naples,” all which we are told “ were 
executed with immediate promptness and exact- 
ness ; and it was beyond belief that a base fellow 
should arise out of the dregs of the people, and, in 
five days’ space, make himself commander of five 
hundred thousand souls, and amongst them two 
hundred thousand fighting men, who were at his 
beck, and acknowledged him their generalissimo, 
having absolute power thereby to dispose of all 
things at his pleasure.” Among other decrees 
issued this day was an order that every one should 
return to his lodgings upon the sounding of a bell, 
at two of the night, upon pain of death; also an 
order that all the nobility and ladies who had 
retired to monastries and nunneries, should return 
immediately to their own houses, under the same 
penalty for neglect. Among his dispensations of 
justice this day, was the case of a baker convicted 
of baking light bread, whom he ordered to be baked 
to death. Many presents were sent him, but he 
would not receive the value of one farthing, though 
he offered the Viceroy, if need be, five million 
crowns. 

On Saturday, the eighth day, he again visited 
the Viceroy, along with his brother, both being 
mounted on horses sent them by that functionary, 
Massianello carrying in one hand a naked sword, 
and iu the other the charter of Charles the Em- 
peror, his brother carrying the capitulations made 
by the Viceroy. After staying some time at the 
palace they, accompanied by the duke, went in 
great state to the archbishop’s palace, and from 
thence to the cathedral, where, before the high 
altar, the articles were read by the secretary to the 
kingdom, which, after sundry corrections by Mas- 
sianello, who, we are told, “‘corrected and inter- 
preted all things as he pleased, no man contradict- 
ing him,” were sworn to by the Viceroy and offi- 
cers of state, after which followed music and the 
“Te Deum.’”” Having attended the Viceroy back 
to the Palace, Massianello told the people that, 
having now brought his honest intents to pass, he 
would return to be a fisherman; and so, tearing 


























off his garment of silver, he returned to the market 
place, 

Having diseovered on this day that some mal- 
eontents had been goiug about among the shop- 
keepers, endeavouring to excile a feeling against 
him, he caused them to be apprehended and there- 
after hung before the doors of the shops where 
they had prosecuted their purpose. 

On the eighth day, Sabbath, commenced the 
decline and fall of this champion of popular rights. 
The papers of agreement were in the morning posted 
in all parts of the ety, and gave universal joy, 
every one extolling their deliverer, Massianello. 
But his great success had now culminated ; and, 
his mission accomplished, the people would no more 
endure the arbitrary aud often eruel decisions 
whieh he jssued, One of his early acts on this 
morning was to send to the Jgsuite and other re- 
ligious orders for contributions of money; he also 
bound over many of the richest gitizens to pay 
large sums, so that he might be able to fulfila 
promise be had made the Viceroy of presenting the 
King of Spain with a donation of jx million crowns. 
He issued many ordess for imprisonments, burving 
of palaces, and executions—all showing that pride, 
multiplicity of buisness, and want of had dis- 
tempered his braip, so that one of bis kinsmen 
went openly andcomplained that he began “‘todote.” 
The Archbishop sent him one of his chaplains, 
requesting that he would disband his soldiers now 
that there was peace, and return to an island, the 
pleasure resort of the inhabitants, whieh much 
pleased him, so that he disbanded several compa- 
nies, and in the afternoon went to the Viceroy in 
a very outre habit, attended by many of the people. 
desiring him to go with him to the island, to take 
the fresh air. The Viceroy, however, excused him- 
self—for when the lion’s skio will not suffice it is 
meet to put the fox’s ou-——by reason of a pain in 


his head, but commanded his gondola to be in wait- | 


ing, and ordered forty barges and music to attend 
Massianello and make him merry. 80 he spent 
the afternoon iu mirth, eating and drinking—of 
the litter too freely, we suspect, for the choice 
wine, Lachryma Christi, had such an effect upon 
him that when his wife’s motber and sister returned 
from visiting the Vice queen, whither they had 
gone in great state, clad in cloth of silver, and 
tich jewels, in a coach worth 8,000 crowns, he was 
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so heated that he searee knew what he said or 
did. 

Oo Monday, the ninth day, he would have re- 
linquished his power, but his wife and kindred dis- 
suaded him, thinking if he did he would be put to 
death. Bat his glory was gone, hastened by him- 
self; fur when he came to business he committed 
80 many tyrannical acts as to disgust his previously 
most devuted admirers. Among others of his mad 
Caprices, he rode into the market place with a 
naked sword, striking numbers, and without cause, 
So inany complaints were now made, that it was 
agreed by his principal captains aad the Viceroy 
that he should be taken and kept in chains for life, 
but not be put to death, in consequence of the great 
good he had done for the people. And accord- 
ingly in the afternoon of this day he was appre- 
heuded and put in hold under a guard of soldiers. 

On the tenth day — Massianeilo’sjlast—he es- 
eaped out of prison, and went to the Chureh of the 
Virgin of Carmin, and there meeting the areh- 
bishop, it being a great festival day, he addressed 
him thus; * Most eminent lord, | pererive that 
the people will now abandon me, ana go about to 
take my life. 1 desire that a solemn procession be 
made to this most holy lady; for being to die I 
shall then die with the greater conient.” And 
thereafter, taking a crucifix in his hand, he com- 
mended himself to the people, commemorating the 
deeds he had done aud the difficulties he had en- 
countered; and prostrating bimself at the arch- 
bishap’s feet, he desired him to send word to the 
Viceroy that he resigned his powers, which promis- 
ing, the archbishop conveyed him to a dormitory 
for refreshment. When he proceeded into the 
hall, some that were employed to murder him, 
rushed in, crying, “Let the King of Spain live, 
and je; none hereafter, ypon pain of death, obey 
Massianello?” He, seeing them, said, “ Ye go, 
perhaps, to search for me; behold me here, my 
people.”” Whereupon some shot at him, and he 
crying out “ Ab, ungratefull traitors!” fell down 
dead, Hig head having been cut off by a butcher, 
was carried on a lance first to ibe church, then to 
the market-place, and up and down through the 
streets of the city, and the boys dragged his body 
through the streets; so at last his head was thrown 
into one diteh and bis body into another ;—and 
thus ended Massianello, . 
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noticed, and yet they vindicate the right of 


their authors to poetical rank. Coraypa 
deserves precedence for several reasons; but 
one of them with us is the position of Mr. 
Jones, the difficulties encountered, and the 
self-denial offered by him in a cause. 
Some men have connected Ernest Jones with 
communist principles, and the equal distribu- 
tion of property ; one mode of supporting the 
idle at the expense of the industrious; but if 
the accusers would read Corayda—not a 
painful doom for scandal-mongers—they will 
confess their error. Ernest Jones was an 
enthusiastic advocate of the common princi- 
ples which can alone bring the great body of 
the people into a firm connection with thé 
State. What quarrel could the most Conser- 
vative gentleman have with a man who only 
desires to anticipate the policy that any Con- 
servative, still in his senses, believes will be 
prevalent in the days of his grandson? No 
person endowed with common understanding 
can believe in a perpetuity of Conservative or 
Whig principles. e best name for them is 
breaks or drags, but breathes there a coach- 
man or an engineer so stupid as to prefer 
breaks and drags for his common practice? 
Ernest Jones only sought for England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, what Garibaldi has praise 
from all our classes for seizing by the sword in 
the Roman States and the Sicilies. The distinc- 
tion between Ernest Jones and Garibaldi is 
found in the efforts of the former to accom- 
plish the liberation of his countrymen in 
peace, while the latter pursues his object by 
the sword. We assume no credit for Mr. 
Jones on account of that difference. A foolish 
or a wicked man only would propose to 
employ the sword in our islands,or in any part 
of our empire. We have the means of gaining 
every good object peaceably. Let the people 
only so will and they can have reform—a full 
and perfect reform. They do not so will, and 
Mr. Jones was defeated, and we share the 
disaster. We told the peo 
them who chose to hear us, that they should 
claim a complete reform—a complete equality 
of representation and a complete franchise. 
We told them that no reliance was to be 
placed on the promises of politicians, and 
incurred party blame and censure for our 
counsel and our incredulity. A large number 
of the people did not support our opinions. 
Any large number did not support Mr. Jones. 
Even Lord John Russell, a perfectly honest 
statesman so far as he goes, did not obtain 

ublic support for his limited measure. These 
acts do not allow us to fo how much the 
public know that Ernest Jones suffered in a 


cause that they require more pressure, and 
screwing, and squeezing to sup 
rivate sufferings are matters o 
as said little and we say nothing. 
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CORAYDA. 


subject he has the approval, we believe, of a 
good conscience, which is better than gold; 
and Mr. Jones, after our own fashion, must 
be contented with the better commodity. He 
has now commenced the practice of his profes- 
sion, and we hope sincerely, with a prospect 
of success, that Nis genius as a poet, or. his 
honesty as a politician should not injure. 
Corayda is dedicated to Sir E. Lytton Bulwer 
by permission, and we only notice the dedica- 
tion as an evidence that politica] differences 
are not allowed to interfere with literary pur- 
suits in the mind of the late Secretary for 
the Colonies. Corayda is a tragedy in rhyme. 
The construction of the story does not in- 
crease its merits. It is not a perfect poem, 
for it is deficient in its plan or plot ; ut it 
contains beautiful poetry, and it may have 
been intended to exhibit its author’s opinions 
on some subjects, introduced as if accidentally. 
The following verses are not copied from the 
commencement of the poem, but from the 
parting with home—that first parting which 
only happens once in a human life :— 


The hour, the hour has come, that parts 
The son from his mother’s side; 

The hour that scatters the household hearts 
On life’s tempestuous tide. 


Oh! fondly on his mother’s breast 
Will sleep the mother’s joy; 

And fondly at his father’s knee 
Will play the jocund boy. 


But years will pass, and thoughts will roam, 
And time steal hearts away; 

And a sterner nurse and a wider home 
He seeks in his ruder day. 

Sweet childhood’s quiet dreams have fled, 
New hopes are hurrying o’er. 

Father! I heard the voice that said, 
Young spirit, rest no more! 


Away! away! beyond the bound 

Of the home that grows too small; 
Away! away! beyond the sound 

Of the pleasant voices all! 


Corayda having decided to enter life on his 
own account, obtained what in our com- 
mon lan we should describe as a com- 
mission. The author has a feeling of chi- 
valry, and so he admires 7 

‘The glorious, gallant days 
Of hero feats and poet lays, 
when 
Out on the world the high hearts rushed, 
As rivers upon deserts gushed. 


We do not think quite so well of these 
old days, nor even of the present; but the 
fire of chivalry never shone brighter than in 
our own time; and no more fearless youn 
hearts beat high for the battle since Nimr 
led on his hosts than our soldiers who died 
in the Crimea, or those who sleep beneath In- 
dian palms. Corayda’s first battle is over, 
and he is helpless, thirsty, and wounded— 





CORAYDA. 


*T was the snow falling silent and swift, 
And the wounded boy blessed it aloud, 
As with parched tongue he caught at the 
freshening drift, 
And drank from the cup of the cloud. 


The darkness was flowing around, 
Like streamers of conquering death, 
And the whirlwinds of battle and tempests 
of sound, 
Were wailing away to a breath. 

The “ drinking of the snow” is original in 
the position, we think, for we have no pre- 
vious recollection of the idea occurring in 
any line—perhaps, because few great battles 
like Hohen Linden are fought among snow. 
Whatever other service a heavy snow-storm 
renders to the world, it certainly clogs artil- 
lery wheels, and for a time obstructs war. 
The boy lay on the battle plain, and listened 
to the pulses of the fight, beating farther off in 
the direction of victory. He knew by the 
sounds that the foemen were flying; and 
when all was over, the victorious army filed 


past the spot where he lay. 


The stern monarch gazed o’er the plain, 
And his proud heart with victory fed ; 

He nor counted the living nor counted the slain— 
What to him were the live or the dead? 


Bat his banners were passing him slow, 
And proadly he numbered them o’er; 
** There is one that has fall'n in the hands of the 
foe! 
Now shame to the craven who bore!” 


That pealed on the ear of the boy, 
With a knelling of pleasure and pain; 

And upward he bounded with wild, dying joy, 
And stood to his banner again. 

The king rewarded the banner-boy, for he 
was scarcely come to be a banner-man, with 
a place as a page of the palace ; and then we 
have a description of the monarch and his 
residence ; and it appears that the king was 
a widower, with one daughter—the heiress of 
all the land ; so the position was fraught with 
danger to page and princess. And we wonder 
not, therefore, that a time came— 

It is a sweet and sultry night, 

When woods are dark, and skies are light, 
And earth seems like a globe of jet, 

Within an orb of silver set. 

Whence stars look downward, large and clear, 
As though God’s heaven were drawing near. 

The story of their courtship is like every 
other tale of the kind when young people 
imagine that they have something particular 
to tell, and a favourable opportunity of telling 
it; but Mr. Jones throws originality even 
into this interesting scene, and thus he points 
to an obstruction in the way :— 

In his cold hand her hand he took, 
And pointed with his drooping look 

To where, inwrought with many a gem, 
Careless was cast a diadem. 

She bowed her like a wounded dove, 


And only wept, ‘‘I love! I love!” 
What heaven unites earth cannot part— 


As flame draws flame, so heart draws heart. 
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The interview was over—two hearts had 
got into a state of practical difficulty ; and 
the owner of one of them—the pa having 
left it in the palace, passed through the 
garden, when and where 


Three men stood in darkling spot, 
Beneath an ancient tree; 
But they were so busy that they heeded not, 
When they stepped in the moonlight free, 
They stood too close for all buat ill-- 
All three were speaking quick and still— 
More close they drew ail three. 
And they were planing a devilish plan— 
The grey-haired king to slay. 
Afar the woof of treason ran, 
To many a discontented man, 
And the viewless threads held they— 
To many a watchful enemy, 
To many a traitor lurking nigh, 
And armies far away. 
It needed but a single blow; 
And those dark fires that smouldering glow, 
Will lighten fierce and tree; 
Then o’er their plans they chuckle low, 
With heavy laughter welling slow, 
Shook by their hearts uneasy throe, 
And cry, “‘ True comrades'we ! 
And none are here the thought to know, 
And none will be the hand to show, 
Or mark the steel that strikes the blow, 
In night’s deep mystery.” 
But as they turned into the shade, 
The glitter that the moonlight made 
Upon Corayda’s dagger-blade, 
Struck terror to their treachery. 

The page knew well the three knights, Sir 
Palm, Sir Talene, and Sir Guivro—and their 
efforts to catch or to corrupt him were not 
likely to be successful on that particular 
evening and they were useless. Still there 
was comfort, said Sir Guivro to his com- 


panions thus :— 
Sir Palm, Sir Talene, he may go 
And not a surer overthrow 
I wish unto the deadliest foe 
Ambition ever crossed. 

Sir Guivro was on guard that night, and 
he despatched his companion knights to their 
respective homes, and cut in before the page, 
knowing the path, perhaps, better through 
back doors. Corayda also made his way to 
the king’s chamber, expecting to confer a 
benefit that might win a bride with a crown 
for her dowry. We think that he lingered 
too long in corridors and halls when he had 
such an errand, if he made note of such little 
matters as the following :— 

From forth their stand supernal, 
Gaze down with look eternal, 
Cold, soulless, thought-escheating, 
Like conquerers, time defeating, 
So fragile, yet unfleeting, 

On races fleeting o'er. 
The moonlight, white and hoary, 
Cast on each pictured story 

A life-renewing glory, 
As the page before ; 


And one by one faiat smiling 
Those shadows fancy wiling, 


"Then darkened dim and frore 
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Sir Guivro, too quick for the page, was at 
his post, and apprehended Corayda in armour 
and almost in the king’s chamber. He 
eharged him with intent to kill the king and 
marry his daughter. As the page had ob- 
tained the young lady’s consent to the marriage, 
it was not such an improbable scheme—if the 
criminal could be concealed. The page could 
not deny his love to the princess, but he 
accused the three knights of treason, was not 
believed, and locked up in a cell with an iron 
grating ; yet the three knights would not be 
contented when matters were well with them ; 
and visited Corayda with a pardon under the 
king’s signature for his benefit, if he would 
confess his guilty purpose. He very naturally 
sought permission to examine the document, 
and that was conceded by the tempters, but 
at the moment the guard came up and they 
were compelled to fly and leave the pardon. 
The trial came on in the open square of the 
capital; and although the history is common 
and prosaic, yet the commonplace is full of 

oetry—as when the abandoned heart sees 
light in gloom and believes. 


Though darkened worlds around in ruins fall 
The true, the beautiful, survives them all. 


In the following manner did Sir Guivro lose 
his paper :— 


The pardon’s in the captive’s hand, 
Beneath the grate the tempters stand ; 
But e’er Sir Guivro could regain 

The fatal scroll, from portal near 

Was heard the guard’s advancing tread, 
And in discovery’s sudden fear 

The startled traitors turned and fied. 
Quick passed the watch but ’neath the cell 
Is left an added sentinel. 


It seems unnecessary to say that the pardon 
was a forgery, and the object of the knights 
was to obtain a confession which might re- 
move some part of suspicion that still lingered 
on their character ; fostered, perhaps, by cir- 
cumstantial evidence. The forged document 
was irrecoverable, but the forgers braved the 
trial in the square. 


While to the monarch’s chair of state, 
These men were pressing near ; 
Upon each face was written hate, 
And on each lip a falsehood sate, 
And on each forehead fear. 


Their hate, falsehood, fear, did not serve 
Corayda, who was found guilty, and then 
produced the pardon, remarking :— 


Thy mercy king, for culprit meant, 

Was useless to the innocent ; 

Take—take thy pardon back!" 

The fraud revealed, the forgery shown, 

The impulse given, the truth was known, 

The traitors writhed before the throne 
Like traitors on the rack ; 

They strove to answer—died the tone ; 

They strove to smile—their lips were stone; 

They stood as very life were flown 

On long-lost honour’s track, 





And “ guilty!” then that look avowed, - 
And “ guilty ! guilty !’’ roared the crowd! 
The judgment clove from earth to cloud, 
And heaven returned it back. 


So Corayda was cleared from any treason- 
able purpose to slay his proposed father-in- 
law ; and the three knighve were not given 
to the block but to the dungeon, Unhappily 
the poor page had been guilty of one crime— 
acquitted of hate he stood chargeable with 
love. He could not deny that offence ; and 
perhaps it wag equivocal in the circumstances 
to ajl the punishment inflicted by the king on 
the bold Jover :— 


And low the king at heart beguiled, 
Inclined him to that page and smiled, 
With troubled shaken eye ; 

t Kneel, gallant soul! ‘rue metal, ring! 
He is a knight who saved a king. 

But for the blood that beat too bold— 
Time, make it tame, and absence cold, 
Ambition, honours may content; 

Love’s only cure is banishment.”’ 

A time comes when we need our banished 
back—not all the banished, certainly, but 
those who have left us, because they did 
the state, or could have done the state, a good 
service. Corayda became a wandering knight 
whose sword cut his harvest; but wisdom 
came with years, 

The wise shall win the homage of the bold ; 

The stee] may conquer, but the mind must hold. 


In his wanderings he revisited his old home. 
His mother was dead and there his father was 
dying. The sinking man recognised not the 
features of his soldier son; but in death the 
remembrance of that voice returned—and 
this domestic scene and sorrow are beautifully 
described :— i 
Ah! hark to my hoy’s voice that sings by the stream, 
And his laugh as he bounds through the dell! 
Hush! hush! I am dreaming a sweet quiet dream: 
Wait awhile, I shal] wake and be well ! 
The next line is 
He lay there so still, and he lay there so white. 


One life had passed away. 

An account of the insurrection among the 
old king’s subjects follows; and there we 
gather more of Ernest Jones’ sentiments 
than from incidental poems ir verses. Hunger 
stirred the crowd, and this element of danger 
always threatens our state. We seek reform 
because we fear revolution. In addition to a 
feeling of right, we are actuated by a conser- 
vative sentiment. We desire to resign every 
— inaccessible to any; except the mere 

onours, rewards, and titles conferred by or 
meant to perpetuate good service ; in order to 
secure the vee of law, order, and peace 
at home: law, order, and peace in all our 
possessions. Reform by revolution is thus 
described by Ernest Jones :— 


For twas the time when spirits wild 
Cried to the masses dream beguiled, 
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“ Rise for the cause—the cause of man !” 
Earth's saturnalia then began, 
Then rose the mass—then led the few, 
Bat why, nor led no rleader knew. 


And with the experience of history before him, 
he tells us of leaders with “ something gene- 
rous and true”—who fall before others, 

That start from the chaotic strife 

As breeds corruption its own life. 
The Cavour’s and Farini’s supplanting Gari- 
baldi, afford an example in our own time. 

The insurrection speeds and spreads, while 
Sir Guivro, who had escaped from his dun- 
geon, fans and feeds it, and becomes a leader. 
Men first thought that want alone drove on 
the people— 

And showered down gold and portioned food 
Among the hangry multitude. 
But food did not meet the case; and then we 
read the thorough inability of a division of 
property to afford relief. 
In vain the pitying monarch shared 
The hoarded wealth through ages spared ! 
Spread through that vast infinity— 
Twas like a wreck upon a sea— 
As though ye'd Inll a storm to sleep 
By sinking navies in the deep. 

So would all plans perish whereby men 
sought to live in comfort and idleness from 
acquired wealth. All the capital of the 
country would not support all its inhabitants 
for many months if they choose to go idle 
through time. Not only does the author op- 
pose communism in its offensive sense, but 
he also insists upon the necessity of author- 
ity and of obedience. He is a Chartist, but 
few of their opponents suppose that Chartists 
entertain good ideas on these subjects. Then 
listen 

Then when the thass took head at length, 
Roased to the sense of its own strength, 
Their raler, tauzht to fear the worst, 
Did what he should have done at first— 
Called forth the war-ban of the State, 
And smote when it had grown too late; 
For drunken age and maddened youth, 
Unbridled passion, strode at large ; 
Battalions wavered in their trath, 
And leaders feared to bid them charge, 
Lest a refusal break in twain 
Obedience last decaying chain. 


Ass yet the nobles of the land 

Had leagued not with the people’s band 
From king and rebel both aloof : 

They watched o’er discord’s sable woof, 

Fast bright’aing cereal the crimson streak, 
Strength’ning themselves as both grew weak, 


The progress of the insurrection, the de- 
struction of the city, the siege of the castle, 
the arrival of Sir Guivro and his bands, and 
the arrival of Corayda without any band, 
are all sung as only a poet can narrate his- 
tory. In the end, Corayda was sent off with 


a detachment to guard the Princess, and they 
were pursued by the fierce Sir Guivro, over- 
taken, and the fort where they had sought 
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shelteF was placed under . The be- 
leagured castle held out until its garrison 
were all slain—or nearly all slain—then suc- 
cour came. The king who sent away his 
daughter in despair, obtained soon after as- 
sistance from his nobles and others true to 
his cause ; and having vanquished the insur- 
rection, he relieved the knight and the prin- 
cess. Tothe knight he gave his daughtef, 
and Cotayda thanked him with one look; 
but a close was nigh to a story that seemed 
only beginning. 
And slow his arm began to glide 
Like shadow, powerless now to hide 
The death. wound at his gallant side. 
And the Princess 
Sudden one long deep breath she drew, 
And one sad look to piteous threw, 
That every eye began to fill; 
Thea sank beside him pale aad still. 
Athwart her brow her fingers swept 
As if she saw her flowing hair, 
Though vot a tress was straying there; 
She took his hand, but never wept, 
Aod monumental silence kept. 
“ Alas! my father,” further word 
Than this, if spoken, was anheard. 


And the king 


He fixed them long with vacant gaze, 
Dimmed with dreams of other days, 
Then murmared with averted sight, 

“ Oh, truest maid, and noblest knigtt.” 


In following out the narrative we have 
omitted the tic and reflective gems of 
thought set in it; and they form the better 
parts of Corayda, which has an addition of 
minor poems, and translations evincing great 
spirit and poetic power; indeed, we should 
not expect Ernest Jones to publish poetry, 
or any other description of literature, that 
did not deserve a welcome from the world. 

Dunsoy is a poem of the past, by Timothy 
Daniel O'Sullivan, who belongs to the young 
Ireland party, and contributed some of those 
minor poems that blazed like lucifers in the 
columns of the Nution—the weekly organ of 
that party, who had, or have, more poetry 
among them than good sense and statistics. 
A party of poets should be men of good 
feeling ; but with the exception of our nota- 
ble James “Skinner, of former times, the 
Jacobite poets do not much love their enemies, 
They have forgotten, or perhaps never learned 
that text of Scripture. Little Hannibals! 
one and all of them have sworn to hate the 
Saxon, and they keep their oath. Imaginary 
wrongs form the theme of melting ballads 
and fiery speeches, and nonse: se engraven on 
sword hilts, for presentation to marshals 
who have not power or privilege in their 
own land to speak or write the words that 
may be written by the poorest workman in 
all Ireland. Abundance of difliculiies exist 
in Ireland to be removed, and wrongs to be 
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sonoma? but we cannot afford a green and | Dunboy’s tale is poetically told, and raises 
dent for Ireland, set up by a | its at ge 9 to high rank among the young Ire- 

en e who s our language, enjoy | all our ts—and they are a set quoad 

advantages, have all the yr ge and rights ane Here is the end of the battle near 

of British subjects, and dwell within ten sale :— 


miles of our shores. Dunboy was a castle in 


the west of Ireland, and a aon of the O’Sul- 


livan’s ; who, under one chief, rebelled against 
Queen Elizabeth, and being joined by a 
Spanish force, were defeated at Kinsale. Dun- 
boy was afterwards besieged and taken. The 
besieged made a stout defence, and the castle 
was entirely destroyed. No vestige remains 
now to mark were it stood. Beara’s Vale 
was quite happy anc peaceable until the 
O’Neill drew the 50 Sullivan into an imitation 
of his own rebellion, and a junction with 
the crafty Spaniard, whose very name is ano- 
ther word for tyranny ; and no man can sup- 
= that any Nation newspaper would have 
een published j in Dublin at the present time 
if the O’Neills, O’Sullivans, and Spaniards 
had been successful. 
A scene of peace was Beara’s vale 
For months and years, while through “ the pale,”’ 
Along our northern mountain chains, 
And o’er our fertile midland plains, 
The war for faith and freedom, waged 
By gallant Hugh O'Neill had raged. 
River, and fort, and pass had seen 
The routed troops of England’s queen 
Bleed, gasp, and drown, or fly the land, 
Till death or distance hid from view 
The Banner of the Blood-red Hand, 
And hushed the shout, “ Lamh Dearg Abu ;” 
And many a fierce and bloody raid 
The well-armed Saxon troops had made ; 
Oft had they swept, in barbarous ire, 
O’er towns and fields with sword and fire— 
Left where they passed but trampled lawns, 
And blackened fields, and empty bawns. 
The flames of village roof-trees showed 
The way their ruthless forces went ; 
Dismantled churches marked their road, 
With many a mournful monument. 


The Jacobite poets of Ireland want even 
the sagacity to acknowledge that their oppo- 
nents fought well, and were led well. Beaten 
men may be brave men, for the race is not 
always to the swift; but brave men are not 
often beaten by cowards, although that has 
frequently been the fate of the Inish according 
to their poets. Neither historian nor poet can 
truly charge the Irish with want of courage, 
but they have always been culpable for want 
ofunion. They might have resisted England 
more easily than the Scotch could resist that 
power, for ‘the channel was more difficult to 
cross than the Eden, the Esk, or the Tweed ; 


but the Irish were defective in the element of 


resistance. That deficiency indicates the 
propiety of the union. Ireland has qualities 
that we need, and can supply qualities that 
we want: and thus the Ulster man is fre- 
quently the finest specimen of manhood— 
better even than the Hiberniores Hibernicis 
of the south. 





Some dreary winter weeks had past, 

The longest night its shade had cast 
O’er Ireland far and near— 

When darker than the darkest night, 

A rumour of the distant fight 

Came like a wind whose breath was blight, 
Across the hills of Beare. 


An anxious cro@#d of young and old, 
Thronged wildly round each panting scout, 
Ah! evil news is quickly told ; 
And thus they gasped it out :— 
“ Donal is hastening back again, 
With shattered ranks from lost Kinsale! 
O'Donnell steers away for Spain, 
And northward speeds O’ Neill ! 
O fatal night ! O. woeful day ! 
The Irish troops like sand gave way, 
And Ireland’s cause is lost for aye!” 
**Donal is hastening back to Beare,” 
New comers cried, “ from curst Kinsale ; 
Plague on the sleepy Spaniards there, 
Who would not watch, and did not hear 
That midnight battle raging near, 
And rising o’er the gale ! 
All, all went wrong, some wretched man 
Forewarned the foe, betraycd the plan. 
O'Donnell madly led the van, 
But led them on to fail. 
A panic seized the Trish host, 
They broke, they fled, the day was lost; 
First of the ranks still firm and true, 
Were Donal’s Beara’s gallant few, 
But what could they avail ! 
O fatal night! O woeful day ! 
’T was long foretold the wise men say, 
’Twas toil and blood thrown all away !" 


Mr. O’Sullivan sings domestic songs even 
better than these old chaunts of field and 
flood, battle and slaughter; and Donal of 
Beara is scarcely equal, in our opinion, to 
Donal the fisherman, of which we quote the 
end :— 


Come, Donal, home! The red sun sets; 
Come to your children dear and me ; 
And bring us fall or empty nets, 
A scene of joy our hearth shall be. 
You’!] tell me stories of the sea; 
And I will sing the songs you said 
Were sweet as wild sea-music made 
By mermaids on the weedy rocks, 
When in some sheltered quiet shade, 
They sing, and comb their dripping locks. 


He comes! he comes! my boat is near ; 
I koow her mainsail’s narrow peak, 
They haul her flowing sheets, J hear 
The dry sheeves on their pivots creak. 
He waves his hand—I hear him speak. 
Come to the beach my sons, with me; 
He’ll greet us from her side; and we 
Shall meet him when he leaps to shore. 
Then take him home, aud bid him see 
Our brighter deck—our cottage floor. 


The utility of the rain as a figure or illus- 
tration of peace never struck us before read- 








LAYS FROM THE POORHOUSE. 


ing the next two verses. We fear that Mr. 
O’Sullivan robs the dew of a privilege. - 
S To-night the wind is howling load, 
Through turrets grand and high; 
With softer rush, with swell and hash, 
We hear it hurry by. 
The rain upon our cottage thatch, 
Is dripping noiselessly, — 
So soft may all life’s tempests fall 
On you, my love, and me. 
And we wish that we had space for the good 
hearty song that has this beginning— 


Deep in Canadian woods we've met, 
From one bright island flown ; 
Great is the land we tread, but yet 

Our hearts are with our own. 
And ere we leave this shanty sinall, 

While fades the autumn day, | 
We'll toast old Ireland ! 
Dear old Ireland ! 
Ireland, boys, harra ! 


We've heard her faults a hundred times, 
The new ones and the old, 
In songs and sermons, rants and rhymes, 
Enlarged some fifty fold. 
Bat take them all, the great and small, 
And this we've got to say— 
Here’s dear old Ireland ! 
Good old Ireland ! 
Treland, boys, hurra ! 

Mr. O’Suilivan may occupy a distinguished 
place among the poets of Ireland, and as he 
becomes older may he grow wiser, losing 
none of the poet’s fire; but learning that 
the hope of Ireland is in union with the other 
kingdoms that at least secure each for each 
the inestimable right to complain and grum- 
ble—the preliminary of redress. 


Lays FROM THE PooRHOUSE are curious 
from their title. The author, John uae 
gives his address as late inmate of Barnhi 
Poorhouse, Glasgow. He appears to have 
been drawn into that refuge for the destitute, 
or to have rushed into it, over the common 
road of intemperance, from which he has been 
again drawn by the surest remedy—namely, 
abstinence. He is affected with the loss of 
three in four parts of the common eye-sight, 
in itself a great deprivation, felt severely by 
him because he did not begin his intellectual 
studies until he had reached the poorhouse. 
The expenses of the volume have been paid 
we believe by Mr. Dalglish, one of the mem- 
bers for Glasgow, and some other gentlemen 
in that city. From the sales the author ex- 
pects assistance to preserve him from the 
necessity of again seeking shelter in a place 
where however he seems to have met friends, 
and to have been well treated. His ae 
laneous and temperance poems are written in 
the old Scotch vernacular, with the disadvan- 
tage of a Glasgow provincialism, exaggerated 
on the phonetic B gai into a pronuncia- 
tion ultra-west. The arrangement 1s a matter 


“ 


of choice and not of necessity, for the author 
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writes ish uently, and even, we 
voliore pend Seotch, wish is more difficult. 
The exaggeration of Scotch is not a good 
practice. Our old Scotch is simply old Saxon 
—the in which Chaucer sung and 
Wycliffe preached. It deserves to be pre- 
served, for interests depend on that 
than the existence of an expressive ‘“ Doric.” 
It forms a link of identification of race 
between us and our cousins the origi 
German and the Scandinavian nations, 
John Young has probably greater discriptive 
than imaginative powers—more of the neces- 
saries than of the luxuries of temperance 
poetry; and the temperance societies are 
strong enough to bear him up, and keep him 
out of Barnhill poorhouse, if he kept true to 
their principles. We know few poets capable 
of drawing a picture closer to reality than the 
sketches in the following sixteen lines :— 
Close by the cozie ingle cheek, 
Ae b winter nicht, 
I, unyok’d Irae my daily toil, 
Was planted snug and ticht, 
Oor bairns were daffin thro’ the hoose, 
Unscath’d by care or pain, 
When there came chitterin’ tae the door, 
A puir wee beggar wean. 


Sleet theckit were her tanled locks, 
Her brow was deathly fair ; 
Her shilpit cheeks were ashy pale, 
Her slender arms were bare ; 
Her claes, if worthy 0’ the name, 
Were dreepin wi’ the weet ; 
Her sair-spent legs were stocking-less, 
An’ blae wi’ cauld her feet. 
Some of the lines will not be translatable by 
our southern friends, who will scarcely recog- 
nise “snow covered” in “sleet theekit ;” 
but the description forms eight splendid lines. 
The poem we quote from is more “ horrible ” 
than “ the Mitherless Bairn” but is not over- 
coloured. The public may dislike such 
revelations as the following, but they are 
common facts, with nothing romantic in 
them :— 
My father ’s his in drink 
That is an exceedingly vulgar occurrence, 
and the original may be met in every bane. 
The consequence is not quite so common 
yet :— 
My mither lang was good tae me, 
An let me oot tae lay, : 
But this while back she’s tint a heart 
An tane tae drinkin’ tea. 
She whyles gea stripit sarks tae mak’, 
Or hanks o’ yarn tae reel. 
But wares the maist o’t aye on drink 
An gars me beg for meal. 
The wean gets worse and worse in 
the narrative of her sorrows :— 
My auldest sister, bonnie Ann, 
oN 
34 6 in some } 
ea whee I dione ken. 
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The youngest twa are i’ their graves, 
An’ aft it gars me greet 

Tae hear the neebors whisper that 
They dee’d for want o’ meat. 


We dislike the spelling of “ tae ” for “ to,” 
and we do not think it justified by the pro- 
nunciation. The old-fashioned mode of 
pronouncing “ t” alone would have been the 
phonetic rendering of this common word 
according to Glasgow pronunciation, or 
according to the vernacular not of Glasgow, 
but of the Salt-market. John Young is a 
singular man of varied genius, and his 
little volume contains pieces written in pure 
English, of such high merit in language and 





thought that these “ lays from the poorhouse " 





AFTEEH MANY YEARS. 


might take rank with any lays from cloister 
or — “My Father’s Prayer,” is one of 
these. His “old Scotch” domestic lays ate 
more numerous, and they seem to be close 
transcripts from commonlife; s0 full of poetry 
is our common life that the material of these 
lays is inexhaustible. We hope that John 
Young may persevere in the path that leads 
“straight away” from ul, and meet 
such encouragement among our Glasgow 
friends as will enable him to liye on painting 
the scenes that he has seen in the slough, 
without more personal experiences in them ; 
and casting only life rays from that genial 
humour which is one of his natural inheri- 
tance. 





AFTER MANY YEARS. 


Come to me, dearest, with the silver curls, 

Come, as of old, when they were raven black; 

Time, which has taken much, has left me all 

Thy beauty and thy love, nay given more. 

Thine eyes may not so brightly sparkle now, 

But deeper, calmer, holier is the gaze 

With which thou look’st on me ;—thine hand 
is not 

So soft and round, but warmer is its grasp. 

A painter would prefer the maiden face, 

But I can read in thine the growing love 

Of many years, and trace in it the faith 

Which never reasons, but believing trusts— 

The faith God gives unto the loving heart. 

It seems to me but yesterday, dear wife, 

I saw thee in the beauty of thy youth ; 

When many dancers to the musie danced 

And many voices laughed the laugh of joy 

Which cometh from the lips of Innocence 

All thoughtless of the morrow; and again 

I hear the music long ago forgot, 

Even by those who sung it; and again 

There comes to me the echo of a voice, 

So fresh, so sweet, and in simplicity 

So powerful, that all beside was still— 

A song as of a trusting heart, which yet 

Had known no sorrow, was the song I heard, 

And thine the voice which gave me back the 
thoughts 

The world had taken from me. I was not 

Amongst thy courtiers; when others praised 

I turned away, for unto me thy face 





Was the remembrance of the lately lost. 

Mine was the homage of a heart, which | 
gives 

Its tribute silently—which gives its love 

But once in all a life; and when I spoke 

T'was not of love, but unto thee ~ 4 heart 

Was as an open book; and when I paused 


Thy cheeks were crimsoned, and thine eyes 
shone out 

With more than sympathy ;—and as thou 
said’st 





“ Speak on, so ever speak—for I do love 


To listen to thee,” o’er thy voice there came 

A very pleasant trembling. Then it was 

I told thee all my fancies, all my dreams 

Of what a love should be—a life inust be— 

If life be love. And I remember well 

The summer evening when amidst the fields 

We walked, and o’er the waving corn there 
came 243 PVE} 

The chiming of the old cathedral bells, 

And unto thee I said, « Come, let us go - 

Unto His house who of Himself hath said 

‘My name is Love, and I will dwell with 
those : 

Who one another love.’’* Away from all, 

Amidst the monuments of holy men, 

We sat and worshipped Him. And thou hast 
not 

Forgotten that old anthem, hast thou, wife ? 

Nor yet how all thine heart was lifted up ? 

And as the swelling organ filled thy sal 

Veer than earthly pleasure, how thine 

and 
Was qerees in mine. That night we saw in 
eaven 

More stars than we had ever seen before, ° 

And every one seemed brighter ; and the 
earth 

Was wrapt in holy calm; and as we walked 

We said But little, and yet’more than once 

Thine head was on my shoulder laid, dear 
wife ! 

That eve we felt our love was blessed of 
God! 

Since then we two have looked upon the dead, 

And seen that even Death was beautiful ; 


| Since then together walked the earth, and 


traced 

A blessing in its curse. We are not rich, 

But some that are, are poorer still than we; 

And now that we are old, I say again 

That which I said to thee long years ago— 

Thy love is more than rubies, and thy faith 

Than all the pearls beneath the Eastern seas, 
WiiiiaM Joun ABzgaM. 
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LITERARY 


dipha and Omega. By Geonoe Giurittan. 2 
vols. London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co. 
Tue title of this work is comprehensive, and its 
plan earries the author far out of all recorded time, 
and beyond the dates even of Sir Charles Lyell’s 
geology. Mr. Gilfillan begins in the distant 
eternity when the earth was not hung up in the 
empty space, and no stars gleamed in the blue 
vault. His first chapter refers to God alone ; 
dwelling before any ereation had been completed, 
in an existence without works. Genius can make 
ho statement that will be heard or read with profit 
ou this subject. We only know that the Creator 
existed before the creation, hut we can know 
nothing of His objects and purposes then. Our 
history commences with the declaration, “In the 
beginning was the word, and the word was with 
God, and the word was God.’’ We know no more, 
ani! can learn no more in our present state of 
being.. The unrevealed has been the subjeet of 
speculation to poet and preacher, without a single 
good reason, It seems at first sight to contain 
objects of legitimate curinsity, but the part of 
faith is to wait and work. ‘To those who havea 
good hope in the future, there is promise that 
much which they know not now, they will know 
bereafter, and they may be assured that in the 
hidden past are mysteries veiled that they could 
not understand if they heard them, just as they 
could not meet the excess of light without destruc- 
tion if it were thrown ou them, In the first 
shapter the author notices what in theological 
language are styled the decrees of God, touching 
on the origin of evil; but we cannot mnke bricks 
without either clay or straw, and we cannot make 
opiniovs without facts to guide the mind. We 
want the facts concerning the history and origin of 
evil, and cannot come to a precise conclusion on the 
subject, as a historical topic; but we know that 
all “evil ” js our enemy; and our business is to 
destroy evil by all the means in our power. 

The second chapter in Mr. Gilfillan’s first volume 
is an essay on the fall of the angels, and we are 
almost equally destitute of facts on that subject. 
We neither know their number after nor their 
position before the fall: for although no subject 
bas been more generally treated by poets, yet their 
ideas are entirely imaginative. We kaow that 
Batan exists, that he has a number of spirits like 
to himself in immortality and in wickedness ; that 
he and they exercise a certain amount of influence 
over mankind in the world ; that it is cireumseribed, 
and may be defeated, as it has been and will be 
defeated where it is not encouraged; and that 
finally these chiefs of wickedness will be entirely 
prostrated, ruined, and in atempest of wrath be 
for ever wrecked. Their creation, existence in 
innocence, the nature of their guilt, and part of 
their objeets and purposes, are all the outlines of a 
picture that we cannot fiji up with oo ’ 
and without any sketch of the originals. 
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chapter ig more useful than the first, and we con- 
eur cordially in the practical conclusions of the 
author, without dissenting from any of his specula- 
tive opinions. 

“Alpba and Omega” is a series of papers on 
Scriptural topics, whieh may have been originally 
addressed to Mr. Gilfillan's congregation, The 
essays take leading events on points in history as 
their texts, without any apparent link between 
them ; except the order of the inspired narrative; 
but the composition and the ideas are all, or nearly 
all, beautiful and profitable to read over. Many 
persons will join Mr. Gilfillan in his meditations 
contained jn these volumes, and find themselves in 
pleasant and useful company. They will walk 
through two long galleries of portraits, finished iu 
a high style of art, with many minute touches that 
might have escaped them if they had attempted to 
pencil the outlines of these old friends of their boy- 
hood. Attached to each of the sketches they will 
notice some strokes that have a general application ; 
some that are special to classes and to individuals, 
Thus the author refers to a very loveable character 
of Syria's early times. 

Isaac's life is simply a quiet eddy amidst the rapid 
and comewhat troubled stream of ancient Jewish story. 
Yet, as there is nothing more delightful than to stand 
and watch the little waves, the gentle bubbles, and the 
recurring circles of an eddy in a mountain river, with, 
besides yourself, one stationary admirer stooping over- 
and shedding down on its course all her blushing ber, 
ries and green dishevelled leaves in the form of an 
autumn ash, or rowan tree, who dips even at times her 
branches in the half-sleeping etream—so it is pleasing 
to turn from tbe nomadic career of Abraham to the 
peaceful and scarcely perceptible progress of his son, 

digging again” the wells of his father, re-swearing, 
in softer accents, his vows, treading in his path with a 
less-pronounced and echoing footstep, and whose God 
is called, not the friend or father, but the “ fear of 
Isaac,’’ as if suggesting the thought of less familiar 
terms, and a greater distance obtaining between him 
than between Abraham and his God. Such characters 
are rather rare, even in the Bible, although Mephibo- 
sheth, Barzillai the Gileadite, Lazarus, and, perhaps, 
also John the beloved disciple (‘* Boanerges” though he 
be in ove place called), may be said to belong to this 
class; and as John Bunyan is justly said to have loved 
best his feeble and gentle characters, such as Little- 
Faith, Mr, Fearing, Despondency, and Much-Afraid, 
so we fancy that such tender, child-like ones as those 
we have mentioned are peculiarly dear to the writers of 
the Word of God. The inspired authors were, as Bun- 

an also was, strong and stalwart men; but they had 
der affections, too, and delighted to centre sometimes 
on the lowly, the feeble, and the “ forgotten." Hence, in 
the immortal pages of the Seripture are preserved cer- 
tain names or characters; which ordinary chronicles 
would have passed by as beneath notice; nay, almost 
the only instance in which tame, fame universal and 
undying, is predicted of a human being in Scripture, is 
in reference to a nameless woman, the woman who 
anointed Christ’s head with precious ointment, and of 
whom he said, “ Verily, Laay unto you, wheresoever 
this Gospel shall be preached in the whole wosid, there 
shall alev this that this woman hath done be told as a 
memorial of her.” What a strange memorial attached 
to one whose name is unknown! How many names 
are constantly seeking fame, but here is fame ceck ing 
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foraname! And perhaps this woman appears more 
interesting in her anonymous shadow than had her 
name been recorded. 


A bolder sketch of the Pharaoh who lived so 
long after Isaac and was the grand enemy of his 
descendants is subjoined. Mr. Gilfillan brings 
together some of the classical traditions respecting 
this Pharaoh in a condensed state, and they will 
interest general readers, We do not, however, 
believe that the Pharaoh of Moses’s times belonged 
to the shepherd race of Egyptian kings, who, with 
their followers, were more probably absorbed, like 
the Normans of England, into the general popula- 
tion, or expelled from the country long before the 
catastrophe at the Red Sea. Some recent works 
on Egyptian history appear to identify this Pharaoh 
in a satisfactory manner. Some doubt exists on all 
these questions; but there can be none regarding 
the interest of Mr. Gilfillan’s sketch. 


The entire character of Pharaoh corresponds with 
what we are told in profane history of the shepherd 
kings—a race of tyrannical invaders, who, after the 
death of Joseph, seized upon the throne of Egypt, and 
seem to have ground down both the natives, or Miz- 
raim, and the Israelites to the dust, ard employed them, 
as some suppose, to build the pyramids as well as the 
“treasure cities,” whatever these may mean, whether 
store.cities, garrisons, or cities dedicated to the sun. 

In ancient historians, too, there are allusions, although 
somewhat obscure, to these tremendous signs. One of 
the most remarkable of these occurs in the writings of 
Diodorus Siculus, who says, “ Formerly a pestilential 
disorder prevailed in Egypt, which most were willing 
to ascribe to the wrath of the Deity ; for when strangers 
from various different quarters had intruded into the 
country, who were each addicted to the rites of a foreign 
religion, the ancient worship of the native gods fell into 
discredit. Hence, the aboriginal inhabitants began to 
suspect that they would never be free from the malady 
till they had expelled the aliens. Of these a very nu- 
merous division marched off by land into the district 
now called Judea; of this colony, one Moses was the 
leader, a mau of great wisdom and fortitude.’’ Here 
is an obvious, though imperfect, reference to the plagues, 
especially the death of the first-born, which led the 
Egyptians to desire the departure of the children of 
Israel out of their coasts. (ysimachus and Tacitus 
have timilar allusions, and the former speaks of a race 
of lepers being expelled from Egypt and drowned in 
the Red Sea, a transposition of the fact of Pharaoh and 
his host having been drowned there. A tradition to which 
Diodorus, too, alludes, still continues to haunt the 
banks of that sea and some countries in the neighbour- 
hood, of some great catastrophe there, of “ the whole 
bay once having been laid bare to the very bottom, the 
waters retiring to the opposite shore, but afterwards, 
with a most tremendous swell, returning to their accus- 
tomed channel ;”’ and even now, it is said, the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbourhood of Corondel, preserve the 
recollection of a mighty army having been drowned in 
the bay Ptolemy calls Clysma. 

Events resembling the destruction of Pharaoh 


and his army in the Red Sea could scarcely pass 
entirely out of the memory of tradition. It is true 


that the Egyptians would not desire to preserve the 
history of this great calamity; and for a period 
subsequent to its occurrence their means must have 
been broken and their spirits subdued; but the 
Israelites were not far away, and in subsequent 
days they recorded this deliverance in their songs 


of triumph until they became ens pirat gp. 
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had their trading ports on an arm of this same 
Red Sea. 

How this history of Moses, the meek man, and 
yet the warrior chief of Egypt, is wrought 
into all boys minds, from the bark of bulrashes on 
the Nile to the death-bed on Pisgah. No character 
stands out higher in ancient story than that of the 
Hebrew legislator, who might have been the 
Egyptian king, and became for a season the 
Midianite shepherd. The biography of Moses is 
beloved by the young. It seems so full of adven- 
ture, yet it included a long interval of quiet medi- 
tation and reflection among his sheep in Midian. 
No man seemed to have less ambition in his 
character with the same elements of power. If 
Moses be an example in many qualities, he is also 
one of the most remarkable illustrations of the 
power of waiting. He contentedly waited his time, 
and when his long forty years of wanderings in the 
wilderness were expired, no Canaan on carth 
bloomed for him; but see the end :-— 


Such a tantalizing, yet inspiring view, has Moses of 
Canaan. There it spreads out its waves ‘of “milk and 
honey ;’’ yonder is Eschol, with all its grapes, a few of 
which he had seen so large as to be borne on a staff; 
yonder the cities of the Amorites, walled up to heaven, 
tempting to the eye of one who, though old, is yet at 
heart a warrior; yonder the Dead Sea, the eruption of 
which he had described, but which he had never before 
seen; yonder a hundred hills, Carmel, Tabor, Gilboa, 
Olivet, and the rest, islanded amidst plains of fertility 
and groves of beauty; yonder the fields where once 
lowed the cattle of Jacob, and the high places where 
smoked the altars of Abraham; yonder Jericho with 
its palms, Bashan with its pastures, the Lake of Galilee 
with its blue waters, Jordan winding and turning 
through its banks, as if in an agony of reluctance to 
leave a land so fair; one gleam just visible of the distant 
Mediterranean, or “‘ utmost sea;’’ and in the far north, 
crowning the magnificent landscape, Mounts Hermon 
and Lebanon, with their cedars and clouds. And be- 
tween him and this there stretches only a step, and runs 
only a river. But that step he cannot take, and that 
river he cannot cross. He must, instead of this, die, 
and die not like Aaron, in the society of brother and 
son, but alone on an alien hill, and with that unrivalled 
prospect fading away for ever from his view. And yet 
Moses murmurs not, scarcely sighs as the scene is wax- 
ing dim to his vision, but bows his head and gives up 
the ghost; and that Pisgah forms for him (does it not?) 
a grander bier than Sinai in the day of its darkness 
aud glory would have been; and even had he gone up 
with the Ancient One when he returned with a shout 
and with the sound of a trumpet to his high abode, 
Moses would not have been more honoured than when 
God closes his eyes on the top of the hill, and attends, 
a solitary meurner, at his obsequies himself, to bury- 
76 him in a secret vale of Moab, over against Beth- 

eor. 

The tale of Jephthah’s daughter forms another 


remarkable passage in the Biblical history which 
clings to young minds. What was her fate? The 
answer has been disputed for a thousand years. 
Mr. Gilfillan inclines to the belief that she was 
sarcificed by fire. We differ altogether from the 
opinion, thinking rather that Jephthah’s daughter 
founded a school of the prophetesses. We have 
several reasons which seem to us quite conclusive, 
for this opinion; but before them we quote Mr. 
Gilfillan’s view. 
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On the question whether she was literally burnt | 


alive, or merely doomed to life-long celibacy, we need 
not dwell at length. Much could be said on both sides. 
Our idea—founded upon her father’s excessive sorrow 
when he saw her at the door, and the plaintive manner 
in which the time of respite was employed by her and 
her com panions— is, that she was sacrificed ; although, 
with ite usual reticence of taste, Scripture does not 
describe the finul scene. The historian, like the 
Grecian painter with the face of Agamemnon, shrinks 
back from the dreadful spectacle of adaughter burnt to 
ashes by a father’s hand, and says, “ He did with her 
according to his vow which he had vowed.’’ It is cor- 
roborative of this view, that the daughters of Israel 
were four days a year to lament the hapless child of 
Jephtha—a rite of lasting sorrow which had been 
ridiculous on the theory that she merely spent the clos. 
ing years of her life as a nun, but which seems natural 
and beautiful when connected with the supposition of 
her being burnt alive. . 


The sacrifice of human life was illegal under the 
law of Moses, and although the chief of the Gilead- 
ites was not probably a strict observer of the law 
when it interfered with his own feelings, yet he 
would be inclined to follow its precepts when they 
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suited his purposes. Farther, he had no son; but 
if he had been the father of a numerous family of 
sons and daughters, bis first born, according to the 
law, would have belonged to the Lord, and been 
redeemable. By his vow it is probable that he, as 
it were, put his daughter, his only child, in the 
place of a first-born son. He took her from among 
the daughters of Israel, and all the hopes which 
they are known to have cherished, in addition to 
the common ambition in our nature of founding 
families. He extinguished his own hopes on that 
subject, and became, as it were, childless, being cut 
off from the future of his nation; and so Jephthah’s 
daughter did not bewail her death, but her vir- 
ginity—that domestic death which, for an obvious 
reason, the Hebrew women feared. ‘Thus again 
we are told, when Jephthah did according to his 
vow, “and she knew no man,”—a piece of very 
unnecessary information if she had been then and 
there burned, but useful as an indication that the 
law was not broken in her case, and that she became 
a Hebrew nun. 
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WE have to apologise for a peculiarity which | crimes hinder the progress of society, and the 


has seldom occurred in this m 


agazine— | self and social reforms which have been 


namely, the length of one—indeed of two | earnestly and occasionally advocated in our 
articles. We feel obliged to close a tale by | numbers will be more systematically pursued, 


one contributor, which, in ordinary circum- 
stances, would have extended over two, per- 
haps three numbers, and a poetical contribu- 
tion from Australia, which would have been 
carried over two numbers. 

These circumstances seem to form an 
adequate reason for deviating out of our 
usual course. At the commencement of its 
publication this magazine was considered the 





| 
' 


cheapest periodical of its class in existence. | 


It was the pioneer of cheap publications. | 


Many of the periodicals which have since, and 
some which have recently, come into circula- 
tion ap cheaper, and a few are cheaper, 
although the ski 

the form of the page aids the apparent 
economy in price. 

Some time since, now over twelve months 
ago, the size of this magazine was considered, 
and a determination formed to make a change 
on the repeal of the paper duty. That event 
may or may not occur in 1861, and we have 
arranged, in the meantime, torender this the 
chea azine tn the world. ’ ' 

The literary and political register will, with 
this change, carry out thepromiseimpliedin the 
name. The literary department will comprise 
carefully-prepared reviews of the leading 
books of [ month. 


I ial prosperity and individual happi- 
a vd omission in some cases, 
by commission in others. Active and passive 


ul disposition of matter and | 





excepting those, and they are not few, which 
have already into our general practice. 
The Jimes, in one of its recent numbers, 
claims for the daily press the merit of origi- 
nating all great questions, the new arguments 
on questions, and the illustrations of ques- 
tions—all that is intellectually connected with 
those public interests forming our national 
life. The claim is bold, and, notwithstanding 
the services of the daily press, invaluable as 
they are and have been, it is not true. The 
freedom from taxation, which has called into 
existence a majority of the daily newspa 
in the country, was arduously contended for 
in our before their existence was 
possible. The years of effort for the abolition 
of the taxes on knowledge are nearly for- 
gotten now when men have only to deal with 
a paper duty. Still, perhaps, even on current 
questions and wants, the existence of a few 
publications, not absolutely confined to the 
events of yesterday, and not offensively 


opposed to ies, yet thoroughly indepen- 
dent of political influences, is necessary, 
although fm may not draw all their infor- 
mation or principles from the daily press: 
Political history indicates the use of in- 
dependent iodicals. Parties have their 
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security to the constitution and safety to the 


people. The purposes of parties are ndt 
always, perhaps they are not often, selfish. 
The two sections of the Liberal party are nu- 
merous, and only a comparatively small num- 
ber of individuals can have a selfish se 
to be served by their organization. The Con- 
servative party must have an immense num- 
ber of honest men and true patriots in their 
ranks. We can afford justice to “ the ies” 
because we do not belong to them ; uot that 
the connexion is in other cases, or might be 
in any case, wrong: on the contrary, in some 
circumstances it may be necessary and right ; 
but ground exists, independent of either 
party, from which we can look at measures 
more than men, with the remembrance that 
many measures can be most consistently and 
successfully prosecuted by certain men, 
From this position we advocate a complete 
revisal of the currency law, that it may be 
made consistent with free trade. As time 
passes under the existing law, its evils will 


become intolerable, but ere then the stability ; 


of industrial pursuits may be shaken. The 
present crisis is excused by natural and 
political causes; but our domestic currency 
should not be subjected to external politics. 
Money is the representative of property 
nothing less and nothing more. And why 
should the representative bring double the 

rice on New Year's-day of 1861 that it bore 
on New Year’s-day of 1860, or more than 
double, be one hundred and forty per cent. 
higher, while the substance remains un- 
changed, or only in the case of corn and cotton 
slightly advanced ; in iron and in other mat- 
ters slightly reduced? We support complete 
suffrage, equality of electoral righsa, and other 
organic reforms, as privileges deserved by, 
and debts due to the people, who will be paid 
like other creditors of a solvent concern, on 
demand.’ The unenfranchised have allowed 
the sickness of deferred hope to gather round 
their hearts, and have not made the demand. 
Statesmen have promised instalments, and 
meant to keep their promises, but neither of 
the great parties being much in earnest, both 
have used a Reform Bill for party purposes. 
We asserted, as the result of the compact in 
Willis’-rooms, that the public would have no 
Reform Bill until 1861 or 1862. We know 
the detestation felt by some advanced Liberals 
at the statement. They were honest, pro- 
bably, wrong certainly, as events have proved. 
Neither in 1861 nor in 1862 will a form 
Bill be carried if the unenfranchised make no 
demand for the measure. 


An international treaty of commerce with 


Franceamused the country during the last ses- 
sionof Parliament, and occupied time. Twelve 
months since we said that legislation affectirig 
Jabour should be suspended until labour was 
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ted. It would have been deferred if 

any earnest desire had been felt by a numerous 

arty in the House of Commons for its re- 
ormation. 

We stated in March, 1861, that the treaty 
would not materially or rapidly promote our 
interests. Dec r came, and then the 
Times discovered that it had already displaced 
the labour of many thousand families. The 
French duties on our manufactures, fixed b 
the treaty, are lower than we had anticipated ; 
and the Chambers. of Commerce expect to 
gain business in France, for their members 
sell goods under a higher tariff in the United 
States. They may be right, or they may for- 
get that labour is dearer in Britain than in 
France—cheaper than in the States. There 
is the difference that will destroy otherwise 
eorreet reckonings. Ten per cent. on cotton 
yarns would prevent Manehester from eelling 
yarns, because out of £100 for yarns not over 
£35 remains to Manchester, while £65 goes 
for cotton ; but ten per cent. absolutely fall- 
ing on £35 is equal to thirty per cent, 
and leaves only £25. Experience is the best 
teacher of political economy, and experience 
will teach us to avoid all stipulations for 
time that are not founded, figure for figure, 
on equal reciprocity. It may teach us to 
manage our own duties for our own advan- 
tage, without reference to reciprocity stipu- 
lations, or other nations and their tariffs ; 
but if we are to have reciprocity, it will be at 
the rate of penny for penny, pound for pound. 

We have endeavo to illustrate the 
necessity of keeping the empire together ; of 
representing its different parts in one assem- 
bly; of separating strictly oe from 
strictly local legislation ; of assimilating coins, 
measures, and weights through all its eid 
vinces, making it thoroughly one, bound by 
feeling, interest, principle, and mutual secu- 
rity in one. Thanks to events, Mr. Lincoln’s 
election as President of the United States, 
and the passions and purposes of the slave 
states, events illustrate these necessities, and 
the state of the cotton-market is the reason- 
ing on the subject. 

Some time since we stated that the date of 
this publication had been changed to embrace 
the events of the month. The number for 
January, for example, was occupied with the 
affairs of Jan , and not of some other 
month. We found the scheme liked by pur- 
chasers for individual use, and disliked in 
circulating libraries and ee rooms, and 
we decided to re-enter the old paths; but 
having also determined on other changes we 
postponed one until all could be accomplished 
together. 

The next number will be published on the 
1st of March, but delivered to the trade in 
the usual time for magazine pareels. 


























